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This book sets out to deal with the subject of the emergency resettle¬ 
ment programme in Ethiopia, which began in November 1984 and 
continued until a temporary suspension in November 1985. 

While this is not a fully comprehensive account of the programme, 
nor the analysis of an expert, this book does attempt to provide a 
layman’s view of the resettlement programme, drawing on sources 
among both critics and supporters of the programme, from among 
experts in development and relief work, as well as from among other 
observers of the programme. 

The author, together with three co-researchers, was able to spend 
three weeks in Ethiopia in January 1986, visiting both the famine-hit 
northern areas of the country and the resettlement areas of the west. 
This study makes use of both observations and information obtained 
during this visit, as well as published sources. 

A complete list of the sources used in this book is contained in the 
bibliography, it is worth drawing attention here to three recently 
published works that have been used extensively. These are “Ethiopia: 
the Challenge of Hunger” by Graham Hancock (1985), “A Year in the 
Death of Africa: Politics, Bureaucracy, and the Famine” by Peter Gill 
(1986), and “Africa in Crisis: the causes, the cures of environmental 
bankruptcy” by Lloyd Timberlake (1985). 

Graham Hancock, former East African Correspondent of the 
Economist, visited Ethiopia in 1984, and his book gives a personal 
insight into many aspects of the famine and the counter measures to it. 

Peter Gill, an ITV reporter and former newspaper correspondent, 
gives a revealing account of the international aid and relief activities in 
Ethiopia in response to the famine. 

Lloyd Timberlake, the editorial director of Earthscan (part of the 
International Institute for Environment and Development) has 
produced a book that has received widespread acclaim, including the 
World Hunger Media Award of 1985. Lloyd Timberlake gives an 
extensive analysis of the causes of famine, particularly in relation to the 
issue of environmental degradation, which is relevant to the use of 
resettlement as a response to famine. 

The other publication worth noting at this point is “Ethiopia’s 
Bitter Medicine: Settling for Disaster”, produced by the organisation 
Survival International. This publication brings together, very concisely, 
almost all the various criticisms of the resettlement programme by 
different people and groups in the West. 

The aim of this book is to at least provide a basis for a balanced and 
informed assessment of the resettlement programme in Ethiopia. 
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Introduction 


The famine in Ethiopia in 1984-5 produced what was perhaps the most 
extraordinary international response to any single event ever in peace¬ 
time. The appalling suffering of the starving people of northern 
Ethiopia was brought into the homes of hundreds of millions of people, 
through the power of modem mass communications. 

The BBC News Report by Michael Burke was transmitted around the 
world, and had a potential audience of no less than 470 million people. 
The response around the globe was remarkable, as millions of 
individuals donated money and gifts to famine relief, many making 
great personal sacrifices to do so. 

Governments too were swept up by this tide of concern for the 
starving of Africa, and many took prompt action to deliver assistance. 
Vast amounts of food and other supplies, together with transport and 
personnel, began to reach Ethiopia by early 1985 helping to avert the 
worst predictions of a human disaster that could have killed up to a 
quarter of the country’s population. 

A whole series of international fund raising projects have been 
launched, such as the Band Aid and USA for Africa schemes, since the 
world was first shocked by the appalling scenes from relief camps such 
as Korem and Mekele. 

These ventures have themselves provided aid for the starving in 
Ethiopia, but perhaps even more importantly, in recent months they 
have helped to keep the issue of the famine in Africa alive in the media, 
now that images of starving children have largely disappeared from our 
television screens. 

Famine in Africa certainly has not disappeared, nor has the danger of 
mass starvation in Ethiopia. Although the numbers of those who 
depended on relief in Ethiopia in 1986 were estimated to be only about 
half the humber at the height of the famine, this still means at least 
five million people living on the edge of starvation. Five million people 
unable to feed themselves, let alone beginning to build a decent life for 
themselves and their children in this one African country. 

While the international relief operation for famine victims in 
Ethiopia has had its limitations and share of problems, there can be no 
doubt that it has helped to save the lives of millions of people. Much of 
this international assistance, particularly the food aid, came from the 
rich developed nations of the West. 
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But there is one aspect of the response to the famine in Ethiopia 
which has received virtually no Western assistance at all, and that is the 
resettlement programme. The resettlement programme, which is a 
central part of the Ethiopian Government’s own response to the famine, 
has been fiercely criticised in the West. The programme has been 
condemned as being counter-productive by some while others have said 
it is simply nothing to do with the famine but is actually motivated by 
political concerns of the Ethiopian Government. 

Indeed views on the resettlement could hardly be more different 
from one another. Some describe it as nothing short of a policy of 
genocide, with the French organisation Medicins Sans Frontieres, saying: 

“The main problem in Ethiopia today is that people are dying, not 
from famine, but from resettlement. ” 1 

In contrast, the programme has been described by others as a genuine 
attempt to overcome the problems of famine in northern Ethiopia and, 
in fact, one of the most constructive policies to help the starving people 
within that region. Graham Hancock, former East Africa correspondent 
of the Economist, has said: 

“resettlement, probably more than any other single strategy, holds 
forth the hope of rehabilitating large numbers of destitute Ethiopians 
and giving them the chance to become productive again. ” 2 

The resettlement programme directly affects the lives of millions of 
people in Ethiopia, both those who have moved as part of the 
programme, and those who are left in the famine regions. The attitude 
the West takes to the resettlement programme has implications for the 
lives of millions of people. 

The scale of the famine disaster in Ethiopia, combined with the 
poverty of the country itself, means that international aid, much of it 
from the West, is crucial to the survival of a large section of its 
population. It is vital, therefore, that the resettlement programme be 
properly understood in the West. 

There can be no doubt that there are millions of people in the West 
with a genuine concern to help those in need in Ethiopia, and if 
resettlement can make a positive contribution then it is quite wrong 
that the programme should be excluded from Western assistance. 

It is unfortunate that, at present, many of the attitudes towards the 
resettlement programme in the West are influenced more by ignorance, 
prejudice and “political interests”, than by a genuine and informed 
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assessment of the value of resettlement to combating famine in 
northern Ethiopia. 

This study will attempt to examine the resettlement programme 
primarily from the standpoint of its contribution, if any, to tackling the 
famine which is devastating Ethiopia. But it will inevitably also have to 
look at the political issues that are intimately tied up with the 
programme. 

Initially this study will look at the nature of the famine problem in 
northern Ethiopia, where there have been two major disasters in only 
the last 15 years. The whole notion of resettlement is then discussed 
with a brief look at the resettlement programmes in Ethiopia that 
preceded the current emergency programme. Government-supported 
resettlement programmes have been going on in Ethiopia since the 
1960s, long before the present revolutionary regime came to power. 

The 1984-5 resettlement programme is outlined, from the initial 
decision to implement the programme to the final settling of people 
from the northern regions in new areas of western Ethiopia. This 
movement of some 200,000 families is examined in the light of both 
allegations in the West that this has been a “forced” and politically- 
motivated resettlement and the statements by the Ethiopian 
Government and others that it has been a well-organised, effective and 
necessary counter-measure to the famine emergency. 

A closer look is taken at the resettlement areas through a description 
of resettlement villages visited by the author in January 1986. The 
villages visited were in the Assosa and Gambella areas of western 
Ethiopia and contained people from the Wollo, Shewa and Tigray 
regions of northern Ethiopia. 

The resettlement areas are then further examined in the light of 
various views, from both critics and supporters of the resettlement 
programme. The resettlement programme is finally put into the context 
of what is now happening in the northern famine areas, how agriculture 
is developing in Ethiopia as a whole and the international responsibilities 
for relief and development. 

Before beginning this study of the resettlement programme in 
Ethiopia, however, it is worth briefly outlining the historical 
background to many of the issues involved, since some knowledge of 
this background is essential for any proper understanding of Ethiopia 
today. 

The most significant turning point in the development of Ethiopia 
was the Revolution of 1974 which brought to an end a thousand years 
of feudalism in the country. This historical outline will first survey the 
pre-Revolution development of Ethiopia up until 1974, and will then 
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go on to look at the changes that have taken place since under the new 
Revolutionary Government. 

One of the first Ethiopian civilisations existed before the birth of 
Christ. The Axumite kingdom, based on a slave-owning society, 
flourished from the first millenium BC to the 6th century AD. This 
state, whose trading links stretched as far as India, was centred on 
northern Ethiopia (the city of Axum is in what is now the region of 
Tigray). 

The decline of the Axumite Kingdom was followed by the develop¬ 
ment of a feudal society that was to last over a thousand years. This 
was a period of warring kingdoms and principalities, but it must be 
noted that much of the conflict between these was for control of the 
overall Ethiopian crown and the institution of the monarchy, the 
nation-wide legitimacy of which was never in doubt at any time. In 
this there was a certain unity, even in conflict, and this clearly indicates 
that there existed a strong recognition of a single political entity— 
Ethiopia. It is an important point as some today claim that Ethiopia 
was never a single political unit. 

Christianity became the officially-recognised religion of most of 
Ethiopia in the 4th century AD and it played a crucial role in the 
maintenance of the feudal order right into the 20th century. The 
Moslem religion came to be accepted by a substantial section of the 
population but was always denied recognition by the feudal elite. 
However, even in the worst periods of Christian-Muslim conflict in 
both the 11th and 16th centuries, the Islamic sheikdoms and emirates 
were left pretty much on their own once they accepted the suzerainty 
of the Christian emperors and agreed to pay tribute. There has been 
hardly any overt persecution of muslims in Ethiopian history and in 
spite of its inferior official status it must be emphasised that historically 
and culturally Islam has been as important as Christianity in Ethiopia. 
Outside of the Arabian peninsula, Ethiopia was the first country to 
which some of the original muslims migrated and in which the very 
first converts were made, all during the life of the prophet Mohammed. 

Through the 15th to the 18th centuries a powerful fuedal-clerical 
state developed in northern Ethiopia, based in Gonder, and this was to 
lay the foundations for the re-emergence of a strong, centralised state in 
a united Ethiopia in the 19th century. 

The various parts of Ethiopia were gradually brought together under 
a single Emperor, creating a state covering the approximate area of 
present-day Ethiopia. The country contained a great diversity of 
peoples, with many different languages, cultures and ethnic groups. 
None of these groups individually had any real national tradition, and 
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most were quite intermixed across the various regions with a significant 
degree of common social, economic and political history binding them 
together. 

In the case of Tigray, for instance, where the degree of diversity is 
less than many other regions, there are still about half a dozen different 
languages spoken and several different ethnic groups. While the 
majority in Tigray are Christians, speaking the Tigrigna language, 
communities of such Tigrayans also live in many other parts of 
Ethiopia, including in some of the southern regions, which are hundreds 
of miles from Tigray itself. 

The process of reunification in Ethiopia was still incomplete when 
the pressures of European colonialism culminated in an Italian invasion 
aimed at seizing the country. The Italians were defeated by the 
Ethiopians at the Battle of Adowa in 1896, but this victory was not 
enough to prevent the coastal area of Ethiopia from falling to the 
colonialists—it was this area that became the Italian colony of Eritrea. 

The Ethiopia of the 20th century was a country of great diversity in 
terms of nationalities, cultures and languages but the overwhelming 
majority had in common the fact that they lived by the land, as peasant 
farmers or nomads, and were under the authority of the same political 
system headed by the Imperial Court, which ruled from the country’s 
capital, Addis Ababa. 

Ethiopia had a single, autocratic Imperial ruler who claimed 
authority by divine right and who, in practice, held power through the 
allegiance of the feudal lords and the endorsment of the Ethiopian 
Orthodox Church. Tributes and taxes, primarily from the peasantry, 
supported this feudal elite made up of the Imperial Court, the 
Orthodox Church and the feudal lords. 

The rights over land were central to maintaining this system. There 
were several different systems of land ownership. In some, peasants 
owned land individually or collectively, but the feudal lord had rights 
over a portion of the produce from that land; in others peasants were 
tenants on the land of the feudal lord. There were a substantial number 
of landless peasants also and this number grew through the 20th 
century. 

There was a very complex system of taxes, which helped to support 
the Church, the Imperial Court and the local feudal lords, adding 
further to the burden on the peasantry. 

In 1930 Haile Selassie was crowned Emperor of Ethiopia, claiming 
his descent, like previous imperial rulers, from the Queen of Sheba and 
King Solomon. Only six years later, however, he fled the country in the 
wake of an invasion of Ethiopia by the fascist armies of Mussolini’s Italy. 
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The Italian forces, equipped with the weapons of modern warfare 
including poison gas, were not surprisingly able to defeat the feudal 
armies of Ethiopian peasants. Ethiopia was occupied by the Italians, 
although resistance continued in many parts of the country throughout 
the occupation. 

At the time of the Italian invasion none of the Western powers had 
been prepared to support the Ethiopians’ struggle, following Italy’s 
entry into the Second World War on the side of nazi Germany however, 
the British finally took military action in support of the Ethiopians. 

In 1941, after less than six years of occupation, the Italian forces 
were defeated. But their exit from the country brought a new foreign 
army to Ethiopia the British. Although the British had brought 
Emperor Haile Selassie back to power even his Imperial Government 
began to protest at the length of the British occupation, which 
continued long after the end of the Second World War. The British 
Army did not finally leave Ethiopia until 1954. 

Although the decades following the end of the Second World War 
saw the continuation of Haile Selassie’s imperial rule and the 
maintenance of the feudal system in the land, there were some new 
developments too. In Addis Ababa new modern buildings erected in the 
city centre were one of the indications of the growth in the state 
bureaucracy and the encouragement of foreign investment that were 
features of this period. 

A few foreign industrial enterprises were established and there was 
also foreign involvement in a number of the modern commercial farms 
that were set up in some parts of rural Ethiopia. But such changes were 
neither of the scale nor the content to bring much benefit to the 
majority of the people. Indeed, conditions worsened for many. 

Greater demands were placed on the peasantry to finance develop¬ 
ments in the city and bureaucracy through increased taxes while 
inflation, stimulated by these developments, also hit the poor hardest 
of all. The changes in Ethiopia did encourage the gradual growth of a 
new bourgeoisie, a middle class who were involved in the bureaucracy, 
in commerce, and in links with foreign businesses. 

Emperor Haile Selassie sought to maintain his own hold on power 
through winning the support of new allies as well as trying to maintain 
the support of the old feudal elite. The Emperor made land grants to 
members of the new bourgeoisie and to the traditional lords in rural 
Ethiopia. 

The cost of these land grants was borne by the peasantry, many of 
whom were forced to become tenants for the first time or found them¬ 
selves expelled from the land altogether. These changes, together with 
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the population pressures on the land (Ethiopia’s population more than 
doubled in the three decades after 1945) increased the flow of people 
from the countryside into the urban centres, particularly Addis Ababa. 

The Emperor looked for allies overseas to support him in power. He 
gave a virtual free hand to foreign business to operate in Ethiopia and 
allowed the United States a military base in the country. The US 
established a huge military base at Asmara in Eritrea to look after their 
“strategic interests” (the Middle East and Arab oil states are nearby) 
and they financed and trained the new professional army the Emperor 
had established. 

The policy of establishing a professional army had been designed to 
further strengthen the Emperor’s position but in the end it was to prove 
very much a double-edged sword. Although the senior officers in this 
new army were all drawn from the elite, the junior officers, NCOs and 
private soldiers were largely from the poor peasantry. 

Joining the army became a means of escape from the poverty, misery 
and unemployment in rural Ethiopia. For those who joined from the 
peasantry, life in the military was an education in more than simply 
how to use arms, particularly for those junior officers who were sent 
for training in the USA. 

The extent of the under-development of Ethiopia, and the way its 
people were being exploited both by their own elite and by foreign 
governments and firms, began to be appreciated by those who had seen 
the developed world outside. A similar process of growing political 
awareness and radicalisation was going on among many of the students 
from Ethiopia sent to universities in the USA and western Europe. 

The grievances of the poor and disillusionment of many sections of 
Ethiopian society was increased by the corruption of the ruling elite 
and by their discrimination and persecution of different national, 
religious and ethnic groups within the country. 

While the elite within Ethiopia had the wealth to live in luxury with 
the benefits of the modem world within their reach, the country as a 
whole had advanced little beyond the stage of Europe in the Middle 
Ages. 

The vast majority of people lived in the countryside in absolute 
poverty, their homes were of mud and reeds, they cooked on open 
wood fires and had to travel, often many miles, to collect water from 
streams or springs. There was virtually no piped water, no electricity, 
and no access to health care or education in rural Ethiopia. 

Infant mortality was about 25% and life expectancy around 40 years. 
In most rural areas there were no roads and there was only one railway 
line in the whole country. Under Haile Selassie little had been done to 
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change this situation and the developments that had occurred had often 
made the lives of the peasantry and the urban workers even worse. 

Political protests against the regime of Haile Selassie and the system 
he supported grew through the 1950s and 1960s. These protests took 
various forms and came from many different sections of society. The 
students were among the first to organise, both within Ethiopia and 
outside, and their protests concerned a whole range of issues including 
the removal of the US military presence and fundamental land reform. 

The re-incorporation of the ex-Italian colony of Eritrea into Ethiopia 
following the ending ofitsnominalautonomy led to armed struggles against 
the Haile Selassie regime by a numberof groups seekingits independence. 

During the 1960s there was also an attempted coup by sections of 
the army, a major peasant revolt in the Gojjam region and several 
strikes by workers. In the early 1970s these protests from different 
sections of society came to a crisis point, under the added pressure of 
discontent generated by the major famine that was devastating parts of 
northern Ethiopia. 

In February 1974, separate strikes by teachers and taxi drivers in the 
capital had brought disruption and mass protests onto the streets. That 
same month the Fourth Division of the army based in Neghella, 
southern Ethiopia, mutinied and was supported by other military units 
around the country both at the time and subsequently. 

Haile Selassie’s concessions failed to end the unrest and by the end of 
the month there was increasing unity between the political demands 
being made by rebellious soldiers and the protesting workers and 
students. These demands were for fundamental change. Political, social 
and economic rights were called for by the revolutionary forces, 
including freedom for political prisoners, land reform, free education, 
price controls and the trial of corrupt ministers and officials. The first 
major victory for the supporters of the revolution came with the 
resignation of the Imperial Government on the 28th February, 1974. 

The Government, however, was merely replaced by a “liberal” 
appointee of the Emperor with Haile Selassie himself still determined 
to hold on to power. The next few months saw continuing political 
conflict as the old elite struggled to maintain its position through 
compromises, concesssions and by making use of the elements of the 
armed forces still loyal to them. 

It was the struggle within the military that was to prove the most 
crucial for the future of the revolution in Ethiopia for the revolutionaries 
had no armed force aside from those who supported them within the 
military. It was the revolutionary elements in the army, supporters of 
the radical demands of the February protests, who finally won out over 
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the reactionary elements supporting the old order. 

A revolutionary leadership was elected to the Armed Forces Co¬ 
ordinating Committee in June 1974. This Co-ordinating Committee was 
the first coherent organised leadership for the various revolutionary 
forces in Ethiopia to emerge from the political turmoil that had been 
sweeping the country since February. One June 28th the Co-ordinating 
Committee, under the chairmanship of then Major Mengistu Haile- 
Mariam, took effective control of the government of Ethiopia. The 
new revolutionary government issued its first programme under the 
slogan of “Ethiopia First” and it promised to tackle the country’s 
chronic problems of poverty, under-development and famine, and serve 
the interests of all the working people of Ethiopia. 

There were two months of continuing conflicts between the 
Revolutionary Government and supporters of the old order before 
Haile Selassie himself was finally deposed. The Co-ordinating Committee 
was renamed the Provisional Military Administrative Council (PMAC), 
and it is this body that has remained the Revolutionary Government of 
Ethiopia since the removal of the last emperor. 

The course of the Revolution in Ethiopia, particularly in its early years, 
was both difficult and violent. Since there had been no organised 
national political parties in Fthiopia under Haile Selassie there was no 
developed political movement uniting the various revolutionary forces 
after his overthrow. Even the revolutionary forces in the military, 
though more powerful and better organised than any others, were not 
one united force and they had no clear or consistent ideology. Among 
the revolutionary forces outside the military, particularly among the 
students, there were still greater divisions, many of these crystalising 
after the Revolution in the formation of a number of “marxist” and 
“revolutionary” parties. The most well established political forces were 
among the Eritrean organisations, who had been fighting the Haile 
Selassie regime for many years. However, these organisations showed no 
interest in the Revolutionary Government that had actually overthrown 
Selassie and merely continued their demands for a separate state of 
Eritrea, independent of Ethiopia. 

The remnants of the old order continued to organise against the 
Revolution even after the overthrow of Haile Selassie and they received 
assistance from certain foreign countries who had been allies of the 
previous regime. The lack of education and the isolation of the bulk of 
the peasantry, scattered throughout rural Ethiopia, meant that at least 
initially most had only a vague idea of the political developments that 
were taking place. Though the Revolutionary Government sought to 
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spread its message to the countryside, it faced many difficulties. The 
peasantry were open to the influence of both the old elite, who played 
on traditional values and beliefs, and separatist anti-government forces 
which already existed in Eritrea, and developed in other areas such as 
Tigray, who appealed to ethnic and local loyalties, often through 
radical political rhetoric. In the years after 1974 the PM AC had to face 
a great deal of bitter and violent conflict as it struggled to secure the 
direction and stability of both the Revolutionary Government and the 
country. 

Inside the Revolutionary Government there was violent conflict 
including coup attempts, assassinations and executions. There was 
urban terrorism and violence on the streets of the capital and other 
towns, much of it led by “ultra-left” forces in an organisation known as 
the Ethiopian Peoples Revolutionary Party. In many areas of the 
countryside there was armed conflict waged by both separatist anti¬ 
government forces and by reactionary forces of the old order. Forces 
fighting the Revolutionary Government often received support from 
countries neighbouring Ethiopia, particularly the Sudan and Somalia, 
both of whom allowed anti-government forces to have bases within 
their borders. However, in 1977 a new stage was reached in the foreign 
hostility to the Revolutionary Government with a full-scale invasion of 
the country by Somalia. Somalia had laid claim to the Ogaden region of 
south-eastern Ethiopia before the Revolutionary Government took 
power (the Ogaden region contained inhabitants of a similar ethnic 
group to those in Somalia), but the catalyst for the invasion had been 
the backing the Somali regime received from the USA and conservative 
Arab states such as Saudi Arabia who were hostile to the Ethiopian 
Revolution. Up until 1977 Somalia had had close links with the Soviet 
Union but the Soviet Government was not prepared to continue such 
links when this development took place. The Soviet Government, party 
and people had welcomed the Ethiopian Revolution in 1974. 

The Somali Army launched their invasion in July, 1977, and they 
succeeded in penetrating several hundred miles into Ethiopia, seizing 
a large area of territory in both the Bale and Harerge regions of the 
country. A massive airlift of military supplies from the Soviet Union, 
together with assistance from other socialist countries, particularly 
Cuba, combined with the mobilisation of forces within Ethiopia to 
defeat the invasion. All Somali forces had been expelled from the 
country by the middle of 1978 although the invasion had left behind 
massive devastation and hundreds of thousands of refugees. It was only 
with this Somali invasion, when Western countries had refused to 
supply Ethiopia and many had actively supported Somalia, that 
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Ethiopia turned to the Soviet Union for much of its military supplies. 

In fact, by the end of 1978 the Revolutionary Government could be 
said to have “weathered the storm”. The continuation of the Revolution 
had been guaranteed, the integrity of Ethiopia had been preserved and 
the violence of the Revolution’s early years was largely over. The forces 
of the old order, the foreign invaders and the urban terrorists had all 
been defeated with the Revolutionary Government succeeding in 
mobilising the majority of the peasantry, the workers and the students, 
as well as the armed forces themselves, behind them rather than their 
opponents. Militia forces from the peasantry and the urban workers 
played an important role alongside the army in the military struggle. 
Although elsewhere armed conflicts were largely ended there were 
continuing struggles against separatist anti-government forces in Tigray 
and Eritrea. In Eritrea, the Eritrea People’s Liberation Front (EPLF) 
and in Tigray, the Tigrayan People’s Liberation Front (TPLF) both 
maintained significant military forces which operated from bases in the 
Sudan. These opposition forces were not insignificant but they were 
not strong enough to take control in the areas they claimed, still less 
threaten the regime itself. The Revolutionary Government has, in fact, 
become one of the most stable regimes in this part of Africa. 

Even in the violent early years of the Revolution there were significant 
political, social and economic reforms taking place. In the first 12 
months following the Revolution restrictions were placed on foreign 
firms operating in Ethiopia and all the private banks and insurance 
companies as well as a number of other large businesses were 
nationalised. This period saw the launch of campaigns for “Develop¬ 
ment through Co-operation” which involved tens of thousands of 
young people, mainly students, travelling into the countryside to bring 
both the political message of the Revolution and practical help to the 
peasantry. 

Politically, the central message of these campaigns was concerned 
with land reform and practically, the main tasks of the young people 
were the establishment of peasant associations to put the land reforms 
into effect and to begin literacy classes for the almost universally 
illiterate peasants. 

The land reform, which was undoubtedly the most fundamental 
change brought about by the Revolution, was set out in the 
Proclamation on Rural Lands in March 1975. By this Proclamation all 
the rural lands of Ethiopia were made “the collective property of the 
people” and were distributed on a locally-agreed basis among peasant 
families with no individual family allowed more than 10 hectares of 
land (one hectare = 2.47 acres). The organisation of the peasantry into 
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local peasant associations accompanied and made possible this massive 
land reform. A Western study into the impact of this land reform in 
Ethiopia, conducted in 1979, stated: 

“the distributive process was accomplished primarily by the 
peasants themselves. While the result was by no means perfect . . . 
completion of the distributive process—on the whole successfully— 
is a considerable achievement of peasant co-operation . . . Land 
reform has substantially modified the social profile of rural Ethiopia. 
Not only has tenancy as well as landlordism been abolished, but land¬ 
lessness has been greatly minimised. In terms of the relationship of 
the producer to the means of production, all differences have been 
eliminated and each peasant holds usufruct rights lie. rights to the 
produce of their labour / over the land he employs for his livelihood. ” 3 

The peasants now not only had individual economic rights in terms 
of their own land, but through peasant associations they also had 
political rights in the running of affairs in their local area. 

As well as reforms on the rural land, the Revolutionary Government 
instituted changes in urban land ownership and gave new labour rights 
to workers. The Revolution opened the way for significant advances in 
the position of women in Ethiopia. Before the Revolution women were 
severely discriminated against in the inheritance laws and in many other 
aspects of social life. They did have the right to own land and very 
much exercised that right, indeed some of the richest landowners 
before the Revolution were women. The vast majority, however 
suffered great oppression. They had been effectively excluded from 
education and from almost all forms of paid employment. With few 
other avenues open increasing numbers of women were forced into 
prostitution to escape poverty and starvation especially as conditions in 
the countryside gradually worsened through the 20th century. In the 
peasant communities themselves there was a strict sexual division of 
labour and a subordinate position for women both economically and 
politically. It was not unusual for girls to be married even before 
reaching puberty and child-bearing would start for most as soon as they 
were physically capable of doing so. While the attitudes towards women 
and their role within the peasant communities would no doubt, initially 
be slow to change, the Revolutionary Government did lay the basis and 
continues to work for genuine progress. In terms of legal rights, women 
were given access to employment and the right to equal pay; education 
was opened up to women and, by 1985, the illiteracy rate among 
women had more than halved. For the first time women were able to 
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organise themselves to campaign for their rights and for a better 
position in society. The mass women’s organisation, the Revolutionary 
Ethiopia Women’s Association, had over five million members through¬ 
out the country by 1985. 4 

The Revolution saw the start of a major expansion in the provisions 
for health, education and social services generally—services which for 
the vast majority of the population had simply not existed at all 
previously. The literacy campaigns of the revolutionary authorities were 
particularly successful, winning international acclaim including a prize 
from UNESCO. By 1984, illiteracy had been reduced from 93%, at the 
time of the Revolution, to 37%; attendance at elementary schools had 
increased from 19% of children of school age to 49%; access to health 
care had increased from 15% to 45%. 5 There have been steps taken to 
develop the country, particularly through improvements to the rural 
infrastructure, by means of road and water projects for instance. There 
have been efforts made to deal with the grievances of the various 
ethnic, national and religious groups, who had been persecuted and 
discriminated against under the old regime, whilst at the same time 
retaining the integrity of the country and seeking to build national 
unity. The Islamic religion, whose believers make up 40% of the 
population was, for instance, given an equal number of official public 
holidays on Moslem religious days, as the Christian Church. The literacy 
campaigns were conducted in the 15 main different languages spoken 
within Ethiopia. All school education is conducted in 
Amharic (which is the largest language group in Ethiopia and the 
language which has been chosen as a lingua franca for the country), or 
English (which is the language most standard textbooks are written in, 
with the process of translating into Amharic only just beginning). There 
is now legal recognition of the equal rights of all the various national 
groups within Ethiopia, including the right to their own ethnic and 
cultural identity and the freedom to practice their religion. The 
different regions within Ethiopia have the right to regional autonomy 
although not the right to separate themselves from the country 
completely. 

While the PMAC has remained at the head of the Revolutionary 
Government in Ethiopia since 1974 it has not cut itself off from 
political forces outside the military. There were initial attempts by the 
Revolutionary Government to encourage the various “revolutionary” 
political parties that emerged after the Revolution to join together and 
iorm a united movement. These attempts failed to win the support of 
all the various parties and in 1979 the Commission to Organise the 
Working People’s Party of Ethiopia (COPWE) was formed by the PMAC 
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and several of the revolutionary parties. COPWE fulfilled its task and 
the Workers’ Party of Ethiopia was founded in September 1984. The 
formation of the WPE has been an extremely important political 
development in Ethiopia since it has paved the way for the establish¬ 
ment of an elected, civilian government in the country. 

The Programme for the National Democratic Revolution set out in 
1976 had initially set the objectives of the Revolutionary Government 
as being the establishment of a “People’s Republic of Ethiopia” in 
which state power would be in the hands of an assembly elected by 
universal suffrage in a secret ballot. This Programme of 1976 also 
marked the adoption of Marxism-Leninism as the ideology of the 
Revolutionary Government. The elections for a civilian government and 
the establishment of the People’s Republic of Ethiopia should take 
place in 1987. 6 The WPE is already involved in the political system at 
all levels. Nationally it was responsible for the drawing up of the Ten 
Year Development Plan adopted by the Revolutionary Government in 
1984, and throughout Ethiopia it is involved in political organisation 
and political education. 

The development of various mass organisations in Ethiopia has been 
another major political development since the Revolution. Popular 
participation in the political system simply did not exist under the old 
regime but now there are mass organisations of peasants, urban 
dwellers, workers, women and youth. The organisations all have a 
national structure built on local units up through district, regional and, 
finally, to national level. Across the country these organisations have a 
membership measured in millions but it is the local level of their 
structure that is the most significant for most Ethiopians. It is at the 
local level where each individual member can play a direct part in the 
running of the organisation and the organisation itself can under¬ 
take practical work and decision-making of immediate significance to 
its members. In this overwhelmingly peasant country it is the peasants’ 
associations that are the largest and most important of the mass 
organisations. A local peasants’ association has around 250 300 
members, usually the male “family head” from each peasant family 
within the association’s boundaries. The association has committees to 
undertake various tasks and holds general meetings to elect these 
committees and to take decisions on major issues. The association has 
responsibility in economic tasks, particularly in relation to land 
distribution; in political and judicial decision-making; the organisation 
of services and collective activities; consultation with other peasants’ 
associations, and Government and WPE officials; and organising the 
peasants’ militia. All these functions are undertaken within the 
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locality of that particular peasants’ association. 

Whatever the changes and reforms that have taken place since the 
Revolution, and there are many, Ethiopia remains an extremely poor 
and grossly under-developed country. In 1982, according to the World 
Bank, Ethiopia was the second poorest country in the world in terms of 
Gross Domestic Product per capita. 7 Average calorific intake per head, 
even without famine, is still only 1,729 calories per day, three-quarters 
the recommended Food and Agriculture Organisation (FAO) level. 8 
While the number of people receiving piped water in the countryside has 
trebled that figure still represents less than 10%of the rural population. The 
increases in health provision have not yet been sufficient to reach half the 
population with basic services and the mortality rate for children under 
five years old is still appallingly high at 25%. Less than a quarter of 
families in Ethiopia receive any sort of modem social services and 
urban unemployment stands at around half a million. 9 These are 
problems recognised by the Revolutionary Government (most of the 
figures above come from their statistics) but they appreciate the 
backwardness of the Ethiopian economy and the chronic lack of 
resources, other than land and labour, that the country faces in 
attempting to improve their situation. 

Nonetheless there can be no doubting the progress that has been 
made since the 1974 Revolution. The Ethiopian Revolution has not 
only won the praise from the most noted of all of the developing 
world’s revolutionaries, Fidel Castro, but has even received grudging 
acknowledgement of the transformation they have begun from sources 
in the West who have no sympathy for the politics of the new 
Ethiopian regime. The right-wing organisation, the British Institute of 
Conflict Studies, noted that the Revolutionary Government of Ethiopia: 

“can point to success in having broken most of the ties of feudal 
interdependency that dominated personal relations in Ethiopia, and 
which many observers felt would constitute the greatest obstacle on 
the road to modernity. ” 10 

The writer Graham Hancock, formerly of the Economist, has said: 

“in its first decade the regime managed to bring the country intact 
through a period of great social turmoil, at the same time moving 
towards a gradual democratisation of the institutions of its rule. ” 11 

Any description of a country’s historical development, particularly 
covering a period of revolutionary change in modem times, is likely to 
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be highly contentious. The Ethiopian Revolution has not been one of 
the most popular in the West, even among the “left”. The violence in 
the Revolution’s early years when the PMAC struggled with and finally 
crushed those who opposed it has been the cause for much criticism by 
many in the West as has the continuing struggles of the regime against 
anti-government separatist forces in Tigray and Eritrea. The military 
nature of the Revolutionary Government and, since 1977, its receipt of 
arms supplies from the Soviet Union, have also been factors in creating 
hostility. Many of these political issues will be dealt with more in the 
following chapters but this outline of basic facts about the develop¬ 
ment of Ethiopia should help an understanding of the discussion of 
resettlement that follows. 
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Chapter 1 


Famine: the curse of Ethiopia 

Throughout the winter of 1984-5 our television screens were dominated 
by horrifying images of famine in Ethiopia. Little more than a decade 
earlier in 1973 similar images from Ethiopia had gripped the media’s 
attention. The immediate reaction of millions of people to these scenes 
of appalling human suffering was the desire to do something to lessen 
the misery they witnessed. Some people simply sent donations them¬ 
selves, others organised collections of money and materials for the 
famine victims, and many voices demanded action from their govern¬ 
ments. However people quite understandably also asked why such a 
disaster had occurred and indeed recurred in Ethiopia? 

Was it simply the weather that was to blame? Was it over-population? 
Could the disaster be the responsibility of the Ethiopian Government, 
caused by poor planning and bad economic policies? Was it the inter¬ 
national economic system that was to blame? Was the disaster, in fact, 
a natural or man-made one? Was it inevitable or could it have been 
avoided? The search for the answers to these questions is crucial to a 
proper understanding of the problem of famine in Ethiopia, and, there¬ 
fore, also to any assessment of the appropriateness or otherwise of the 
Ethiopian Government’s resettlement programme. 

The search for the answers to the questions of how and why famines 
have occurred in Ethiopia needs to begin in those areas of that country 
in which both the famines in 1973^4 and 1984-5 were centred, the 
northern areas, in particular the regions of Wollo and Tigray. In 
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geographical terms, the western part of the area is highlands, mountains 
and plateaux dissected by steep gorges and valleys. The highland area is 
between 2,000 and 3,500 metres above sea level, with a steep escarp¬ 
ment at its eastern edge down to the lowland region that extends 
towards the Red Sea. The lowland area is far from being a level plain 
but is broken by hills and valleys with some of the lowest-lying terrain 
actually below sea level. While in the highlands the temperatures vary 
between 15 and 20 degrees centigrade, in parts of the lowlands 
the temperature can reach as much as 50 degrees. The rain-bearing 
winds come from the south west which means that the north-east, and 
the eastern lowlands generally receive least rain. In Wollo region, for 
instance, this means that the rainfall varies from around 1,200mm a 
year in the western part of the highlands to only 200mm in the eastern 
lowlands. In Tigray, further north than Wollo, the rainfall varies 
between 800mm and 150mm. In a “normal” year there are two rainy 
seasons, the first from around February to March and the second from 
around June to September. 1 

This area of northern Ethiopia has been settled for over 3,000 years 
and has been described as the “cradle of Ethiopian civilisation”. The 
centuries of human occupation and agriculture, however, have taken 
their toll. Year after year of cultivation and pastoralism (farming based 
on the grazing of animals) together with the use of vegetation for building 
material and firewood, have transformed the landscape and environ¬ 
ment of the area. Forest cover has been stripped from the hillsides as 
has much of the other vegetation in both highlands and lowlands. The 
environmentalist Lloyd Timberlake visited one of these northern 
regions in 1984, he says: 

“Wollo today is a moonscape of treeless hills and valleys. All the 
land that an ox can climb or a man stand upon has been cultivated. 
Farmers even suspend themselves by ropes to sow hillsides too steep 
to stand upon. ” 2 

The loss of forest and vegetation cover, combined with over¬ 
cultivation and over-grazing has done immense damage to the soil 
reducing both its fertility and its stability, particularly in the highland 
areas. In a process known as desertification the depth of soil and its 
fertility is reduced and the level of the water table is lowered. The 
result is that crop yields on this land tall until eventually a point is 
reached when no crops at all can be grown, the area will have become 
a barren wasteland, a desert. 

This process is not unique to Ethiopia or even to Africa and it has 
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been estimated that some 100 countries are experiencing this problem 
to some degree with around 80 million people directly affected. 3 The 
process of desertification is already well advanced in many northern 
areas of Ethiopia since the damage to the environment has been going 
on for such a long time. Over the whole of Ethiopia forest cover has 
been reduced from about 40% of the country’s area a century ago to 
4% now, 4 but in Tigray in the northern part of the country there is 
only 0.3% forest cover with much of tne forests here having been 
destroyed well over a hundred years ago. 5 

A recent Oxfam report describes some of the problems in the 
northern highlands: 

“water cascaded off the bare slopes at high speed, washing top soil 
indiscriminately off the land . . . rain also washed loose stones and 
boulders, once anchored by tree roots, from the hill tops down into 
the fields below, making the land more difficult to work and further 
decreasing fertility. ”® 

The problems in the lowlands are equally serious, as this 1983 UN 
Development Programme study shows: 

“Overgrazing is one salient feature of pastoral nomadism. The 
general tendency of the nomads is to maximise their herd size . . . 
This economic strategy has resulted in the overgrazing and 
destruction of the natural vegetation in some areas. ” 7 

Over Ethiopia as a whole the UN has recently estimated that 1.6 
billion tons of top soil are lost through wind and water erosion each 
year. 8 The devastating effects on the environment of these human 
activities have been building up over the centuries but they have 
increased particularly in the last century as the population has risen (in 
the last 25 years alone the population of Ethiopia has doubled). Tne 
more people there are the more pressure is placed on the environment 
through cultivation, grazing and the collection of firewood and building 
materials. In parts of the highlands of Tigray, Wollo and Shewa regions 
the population density is as high as 400 people to every hectare of 
cultivated land. 9 In these areas of northern Ethiopia the density of 
population in the rural areas is among the highest in the country, while 
the environment, as far as agriculture is concerned, is being turned into 
one of the worst. 

Alan Grainger in a book specifically concerned with the process of 
desertification states: 
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"Drought and the lower resilience of the land initiate a vicious 
circle of degradation. Human pressures build up as people vainly 
try to maintain crop and livestock production while the soil fertility 
declines. ” 10 

This is exactly what is happening in many parts of the north of 
Ethiopia. In the words of Robert Lamb of the United Nations 
Environmental Programme, these northern areas are: 

"so overfarmed, overgrazed and deforested that efforts to scrape a 
bare living from this land threatens to destroy it completely. ” 11 

The nature of the environment combined with the primitive 
agricultural practices by which it is farmed mean that even when there 
is no drought the agriculture here barely reaches subsistence level. In 
Tigray, for instance, grain yields are about 0.8-0.9 tonnes per hectare, 
this compares to yields of 1.2-1.6 tonnes in much of the rest of 
Ethiopia, let alone the yields that are possible where irrigation and 
modern farming practices are used. 12 The density of the population in 
the northern areas of Ethiopia magnifies the impact of these low yields 
in terms of the actual food available to the people living there. The 
figures produced by the Ethiopian Government show that even under 
“normal” conditions grain production per head in Wollo amounts to 
only 555 grams a day, and in Tigray to only 287 grams; these figures 
can be compared to a minimum daily ration in a relief centre of 500 
grams a day. 13 

The poverty and underdevelopment of Ethiopia as a whole means 
that there is a shortage of resources either to rehabilitate or improve the 
agriculture and environment of these northern areas, or to compensate 
for food shortages here through surpluses or stockpiles of food else¬ 
where in the country. The whole question of national economic policy 
and the influence of the international economic system on the question 
of famine in Ethiopia will be discussed more in the latter part of the 
book. However in terms of the immediate causes of the famine in 
1984-5 the failure of food production in this area, itself due to the 
nature of the environment and agriculture here, was the prime cause. 

The combination of the nature of the environment, the low 
agricultural productivity, and the population density, mean that this 
area of northern Ethiopia has been, and remains, extremely vulnerable 
to any additional factors such as successive failures of the rains that 
further undermine agricultural production. There is an ever-present 
danger in many parts of northern Ethiopia that minimal subsistence will 
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rapidly become mass starvation, which is exactly what happened in 
19^3-4 and 1984-5. This does not however answer the question as to 
why this situation has come about, nor whether anything is actually 
being done about it. 


The degradation of the land in northern Ethiopia certainly cannot be 
said to be the inevitable result of human occupation, it is in fact the 
result of the particular way in which the land and the environment were 
treated by the people living there. Answering the question of why it 
was treated in this way requires an examination of those who lived and 
worked on the land, the peasant cultivators and the nomad pastoralists. 
In both Tigray and Wollo it is these people that make up over 90% of 
the population. Their behaviour, however, needs to be seen in terms of 
the social, economic and political system in which they lived for it is 
this rather than any inherent characteristics of the people in northern 
Ethiopia that determined their behaviour. 

This social, economic and political system was essentially feudal in 
character up until the 1974 Revolution. The feudal system came to 
dominate the whole country in the 19th and 20th centuries but it had 
already been in existence in the northern regions for a thousand years 
or more. It was a system under which up to 75% of the peasants’ 
production would go to support the feudal elite. The peasants had no 
incentive to produce more effectively or to invest in land improve¬ 
ments such as terracing and irrigation that could have improved crop 
yields and reduced soil erosion. The fact that there was no fixed rate at 
which the peasant paid the feudal lord -it could simply be varied at the 
discretion of the lord-was a further disincentive to any improvements. 
The amount of produce taken by the feudal lord anyway reduced the 
means, such as savings and surplus production, by which the peasant 
could invest in his land to improve agricultural production. The 
peasants would instead simply farm the land they had as much as 
possible to pay their feudal lord and other taxes and feed their own 
families. Since the peasants had neither the means nor the incentive to 
improve and protect the soil the process of degradation described 
earlier would occur. Jon Tinker, director of the Earthscan environ¬ 
mental organisation, notes this process which has occurred in many 
parts of the world as well as Ethiopia: 

“Land-hungry people clear a few hectares, farm them until the land 
is exhausted, then move on to another patch. Each time they find 
somewhere less and less suitable for permanent farming: steeper 
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slopes, thinner soils, harder work, lower yields. And they leave 
behind a land which will probably never be productive again. ” 14 

This helps to explain how more and more of the hillsides of northern 
Ethiopia have been stripped of trees, and slopes, some as steep as 100 
degrees, cultivated. There were many other factors in the feudal system 
of northern Ethiopia that contributed to the appalling misuse of the 
land there. The area for instance suffered from frequent wars that 
further undermined the peasants ability to accumulate surpluses and 
savings even in “good” years. The peasants lacked the knowledge of 
what lasting harm could be done to the environment by deforestation, 
overcultivation and overgrazing. The feudal system in Ethiopia, even in 
the 20th century, did not consider education for the peasantry either 
necessary or appropriate. Technological developments that might have 
brought with them more far-reaching social, economic and political 
changes were discouraged, with artisans traditionally being despised in 
feudal Ethiopia and actually forbidden to own land. This, needless to 
say, merely helped to maintain the appalling technical backwardness of 
Ethiopian agriculture. 

The record of famines in Ethiopia’s feudal past testifies to the impact 
of all these factors on the lives of the peasantry and on the land they 
worked. Historical records show famines in northern Ethiopia dating 
back as far as the 12th century AD. The famines not only followed 
droughts but also crop pests such as locust plagues or even outbreaks of 
cattle diseases. In fact there were no less than 23 major famines in 
Ethiopia between 1540 and 1800, most of which were centred on the 
northern part of the country. 15 The famines not only caused a great 
many deaths among the people in the areas affected but many were 
forced to travel to other parts of the country in search of food and 
better land. In the 16th century, for instance, a Portugese traveller in 
northern Ethiopia at a time of severe famine noted: 

“the roads full of men, women and children, on foot and some in 
their arms, with their little bundles in their hands, removing to a 
country where they might find provisions. ” 16 

Famines continued to affect Ethiopia in the 19th century and in fact 
at the end of that period occurred probably the most devastating 
famine in the country’s history, the Great Famine of 1888-92. This 
famine began with an outbreak of the cattle disease rinderpest, a disease 
that had not existed in Ethiopia before and probably came as a result of 
the recent Italian occupation of the coastal area of Ethiopia. The 
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rinderpest outbreak wiped out abc ut 90% of the cattle in Ethiopia 
which in turn had a devastating effect on agricultural production since 
the cattle were vital for the ploughing of land for cultivation. It has 
been estimated that the Great Famine killed at least one third of 
Ethiopia’s entire population and in some areas of the north the 
population was reduced by more than half. 

After each disaster the level of population recovered and even grew 
as new areas of Ethiopia were brought under cultivation, particularly 
in the central and southern parts of the country. The introduction of 
the Eucalyptus tree from Australia in the 19th century proved of 
crucial significance to Ethiopia’s ability to sustain the population 
growth since the Eucalyptus is a very fast growing tree and if cut for 
firewood or construction will grow again from the stump without any 
need for a new tree to grow from seed. Even with the introduction of 
the Eucalyptus, forests in Ethiopia were still reduced from 40% to 4% 
of the country’s land area from the mid-19th century under the impact 
of population growth. 

As the population continued to grow during the 20th century 
famines persisted, particularly in the northern area. The feudal system 
on the land was not only maintained through this century but actually 
extended over new areas in the south of the country, and there was a 
growth in both tenancy and landlessness among the peasantry, partly as 
a consequence of this development. 

There was a widespread famine in Ethiopia in 1916-20 and this was 
followed less than a decade later by a drought that led to more mass 
starvation in Tigray, Wollo and other northern areas during 1927-8. 
Both the 1930s and 1940s saw further major famines in Ethiopia. In 
1957-8 Tigray suffered under another famine and in 1964-5 Wollo was 
the centre of a similar disaster. This latter famine alone resulted in at 
least 40,000 deaths in the area of Lasta in Wollo and this was from a 
population of the entire region of Wollo of only around three million. 

The last famine before the 1974 Revolution was again centred on 
Wollo and in fact was itself one of the triggers for that Revolution. The 
famine had been developing slowly, really ever since the earlier famine 
of 1964-5 but it reached its height in 1972-4 and brought about at least 
200,000 deaths in Wollo. The famine and the way in which the Imperial 
Government reacted to it highlighted the failures of the feudal system 
and the regime it had created. It was a regime that had not been taking 
adequate steps either to try to avoid famine or to provide for the 
victims when the famine did occur. It was a famine that as with so 
many before brought further suffering to millions of Ethiopia’s 
Peasants. 
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The local authorities in the areas affected by the growing famine had 
been sending regular and increasingly desperate reports to the Imperial 
Government informing them of the situation and appealing for aid right 
through the late 1960s and early 1970s. However the Imperial Govern¬ 
ment failed to take any decisive action, merely sending some very 
limited aid and, in 1971, setting up a Grain Deficit Study Committee. 
The Study Committee however could do little more than gather 
information on the development of the disaster; it was only the 
Imperial Government that had the means to take decisive counter 
measures. The Imperial Government itself had many more resources 
that could have been diverted to help counter the famine and it could 
also have appealed to the international community for assistance. In 
fact, the Imperial Government took neither of these steps and instead 
set out deliberately to conceal the news of the famine from its own 
people and from the international community. 

In the end it was a British television documentary, “The Hidden 
Hunger”, that brought the shocking horror of the famine and the 
Imperial Ethiopian Government’s indifference to it to the attention of 
the world and to the Ethiopian people themselves. The international 
community responded to the news of the disaster in Ethiopia with 
massive donations of aid but among the Ethiopian students abroad who 
saw the documentary the desire to organise practical aid to the famine 
victims was combined with outrage against their own Government’s 
lack of concern for the suffering of its people. Inside Ethiopia it was 
again the students, particularly those at the university in Addis Ababa, 
who helped to bring the news of the famine to much of the population 
who had no idea of the scale of the disaster that was occurring in the 
northern regions. Some students held demonstrations in March, 1974, 
to expose the Imperial Government’s indifference to the famine. These 
were violently suppressed, for example, six students were killed at a 
demonstration held by high-school students in Dessie, capital of the 
Wollo region. 

Many collections, donations and relief activities were organised 
among people in Ethiopia to give practical assistance to the famine 
victims, and some groups of Ethiopians sent fact-finding missions to the 
northern areas to find out for themselves what was really happening 
there. 

Hostility and discontent over the famine and the attitude to it of the 
Imperial Ethiopian Government added to the numerous other 
grievances felt by people in Ethiopia which surfaced in the mounting 
protests from many different sections of society in the early part of 
19 7 4. The Ethiopian Revolution that began with the protests that 
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forced the resignation of the Imperial Government in February 1974, 
culminated in September of that year in the deposing of the Emperor, 
Haile Selassie, bringing about the final ending of feudal rule in Ethiopia 
after more than a thousand years. The Ethiopian Revolution, itself born 
out of conditions of severe famine, aimed to eliminate the feudal 
system on the land that had both created and perpetuated those 
conditions that had helped cause famines in Ethiopia for at least eight 
centuries. 

The widespread public hostility to the lack of action by the 
Imperial Government in early 1974 led to the establishment of a state 
agency for relief in March of that year. After the Revolution this 
agency subsequently merged with the Resettlement Agency to become 
the Relief and Rehabilitation Committee (RRC) operating today. The 
RRC was to co-ordinate both domestic and international aid for the 
relief of famine victims. Although the organisation had very few staff or 
resources it did fulfill a valuable co-ordinating role as aid began to pour 
into Ethiopia from the international community and funds and 
materials were collected and distributed within Ethiopia itself. 
Although these efforts were able to bring assistance to the famine areas 
during late 1974 and the disaster was gradually brought under control 
more than 200,000 people had lost their lives. 

The changes brought about by the 1974 Revolution, while having 
some immediate impact on relief operations, were of more significance 
in relation to the way in which they sought to deal with the underlying 
causes of famine and in particular the way in which feudalism in the 
countryside was brought to an end. In March 1975 the Revolutionary 
Government issued the Proclamation on Rural Lands; this made all such 
lands “the collective property of the Ethiopian people”. The 
Proclamation stated that land would be divided up between the 
peasants on a locally-agreed basis with no peasant family able to have 
more than 10 hectares for their own use. This fundamental land reform 
ended the burden that the feudal system had put on the peasants under 
which up to 75% of their produce had gone to the feudal elite and 
where many peasants were only tenants on the lord’s land or indeed 
had no land at all. The taxes and dues that had been paid by the 
peasants to the Ethiopian Orthodox Church and to the Emperor 
himself were also ended. These changes gave the peasants not only more 
incentive to improve and protect their land but also more chance of 
gaining the means to do so through surplus production and savings. 

The Revolution brought other important changes to the Ethiopian 
Peasantry as a series of literacy and education campaigns were launched 
by the Revolutionary Government in the rural areas. These campaigns 
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were specifically concerned with the tasks of developing agricultural 
productivity and of spreading ideas about environmental protection and 
land improvements. Allied to these changes in land ownership and 
education was the development of organisation among the peasantry 
for economic as well as political purposes. Local peasants’ associations 
had begun to be formed soon after the Rural Land Proclamation and by 
1979 a national organisation, the All-Ethiopia Peasants Association 
(AEPA) was established. The AEPA brought together over 25,000 
local peasants’ associations and had a national membership of more 
than five million peasant families. 17 

The peasants’ associations had many functions in the lives of the 
peasants including an important role in both agricultural production 
and development and in environmental protection. By 1985 almost all 
the peasants’ associations had established service co-operatives for their 
members. The service co-operatives were formed from several local 
peasants’ associations getting together to jointly perform services such 
as the purchasing of supplies and the selling of products for their 
members. By acting together the thousand or more peasant families 
within a service co-operative could obtain much better terms in both 
buying and selling than could any individual peasant. In the area of 
environmental protection the peasants’ associations have been playing a 
crucial role in land improvement work such as terracing on hillsides, 
irrigation of cultivated land and local reforestation of land within the 
boundaries of the association. Measures of this kind are vital both for 
increasing the stability of the soil and improving its productivity. The 
importance of this sort of local peasant organisation is recognised by 
many development and environmental specialists. Lloyd Timberlake 
from the environmental organisation Earthscan has said: 

“Through the medium of these associations, they are doing 
precisely the right sort of thing. They are trying to alter these lands 
so that they retain soil, retain water, and can better stand up under 
drought conditions . . . You just can’t do what you need to the 
countryside to save it from disaster until you organise the peasantry 
. . . Ethiopia is about the only African country doing this.” 18 

Action has not only been taken locally by peasants’ associations, the 
Revolutionary Government has also undertaken many nationally- 
organised schemes for large and medium scale development and 
rehabilitation projects. Government ministries, particularly the Ministry 
of Agriculture and the National Committee for Central Planning have 
been encouraged to make rural development and environmental 
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protection major priorities both through direct improvement projects 
and through training and research work. The RRC has been involved in 
a vast range of different projects for rehabilitating rural land in drought 
prone areas both giving direct aid to peasant farmers and organising 
improvements to the land and environment in which they live. Aid to 
peasant farmers from the Revolutionary Government has included 
nearly 9,000 tonnes of selected seed, over 300,000 tonnes of fertilizers 
and 1.7 million litres of pesticides since 1975. In the same period 
rehabilitation and development work organised by the Revolutionary 
Government has included the planting of no less than 622 million 
seedlings in reforestation projects throughout the country; 110,000 
kilometres of terracing has been constructed on hillsides; and 3,000 
kilometres of road have been laid in rural areas. 19 

The resources of the government in such a poor country as Ethiopia 
are obviously very limited and just as the Revolutionary Government 
appealed for international relief to help the immediate suffering during 
the famine in 1974 so it also sought international assistance for longer- 
term development that could help to avoid famine in the future. 
Unfortunately the level of long-term assistance for development 
projects in Ethiopia has been very low since the Revolution with the 
country receiving the lowest level of Official Development Assistance 
per capita of any country in Africa. 20 Nonetheless there have been 
some individual projects that have received international funding and 
assistance such as the 88 million-dollar project for reforestation and 
rural development in Wollo supported by the UN/FAO. 21 Aid agencies 
such as the British organisations Oxfam and Save The Children Fund 
have also remained within Ethiopia ever since the 1974 famine under¬ 
taking relief activities and rehabilitation projects. 

The rehabilitation of the environmentally-degraded areas of the 
north of Ethiopia in fact faces many difficulties since it not only 
requires a great deal of money and organisation but also requires time and 
land. Reforestation, terracing and other rehabilitation measures 
inevitably take land away from cultivation. Much of the land is so badly 
degraded that it will take many years for it to become productive again. 
Also it should be noted that even land that is normally regarded as 
unsuitable for cultivation was and is being farmed-the tops of 
mountains and the sides of the steepest hills, for example. People were 
pushed to these extremes both by the expansion of the population and 
evictions by landlords. 

Rehabilitation measures therefore not only face the problem of the 
funding required to undertake them, they also face the problem of 
feeding all those people living within the area while the rehabilitation 
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work is underway. The population cannot support itself in this area as 
it is, cultivating every available square metre of land it is possible to 
cultivate, how then could this population be supported if even less land 
was available? 

The Ethiopian Government’s own relief activities have themselves 
greatly increased since the Revolution in 1974 through the expansion 
and development of the RRC as it has had to face up to a multitude of 
problems not only from drought and famine but also from those 
suffering as a result of war. By 1976 the RRC had grown from its initial 
size of 6 permanent members of staff in a small office in Addis Ababa 
to an organisation of more than 500 permanent members of staff with 
branches and regional offices covering over half the country. 22 
Throughout the 1970s there remained famine victims in parts of 
Ethiopia in need of relief but a new set of needs was created in 1977 
following the massive invasion of the country by Somalia. The invasion 
meant not only the killing and injuring of thousands of people and 
the creation of hundreds of thousands of refugees but also the 
destruction and disruption of numerous development projects over a 
wide area of the country. Resources had to be devoted therefore both 
to the relief of the immediate suffering of the victims of the invasion 
and to the reconstruction and development work necessary to restore 
agricultural production and self-sufficiency for these people. 

The RRC was allocated more funds and staff so that by 1979 there 
were 4,000 people working full-time for the organisation. Today, 
including all those working in the regions, this figure now stands at over 
17,000. The demands on the RRC were, however, also multiplying: the 
failure of the rains in many areas of Ethiopia, added to the continuing 
difficulties created by the Somali invasion. The situation was so critical 
that the RRC made a special appeal for emergency international 
assistance and some additional aid was forthcoming from many foreign 
countries and relief agencies. The missions to Ethiopia by the UN 
Disaster Relief Organisation in 1980, which followed the RRC’s appeal, 
found over five million people in need of assistance, about half of 
whom were victims of the drought and the rest still suffering from the 
displacement caused by the Somali invasion. 23 The efforts of the RRC 
and the international community were able to prevent any mass 
starvation in the early 1980s but the situation, particularly in the 
northern areas, remained critical and, indeed, imcreasingly seemed to be 
building up to a major crisis. The RRC could see from its own figures 
the direction in which events were moving in those areas. In 1981, the 
RRC registered 1.8 million people affected by the drought in Wollo, 
Tigray, Eritrea and Gonder; in 1982 this figure had risen to 2.27 
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million; and, in 1983 it had increased further to 3.4 million people. 24 

The fact was that since the 1974 Revolution, in spite of the develop¬ 
ment work, the improved relief operations and the very fundamental 
changes in Ethiopian rural society, famine had remained a constant 
reality in one or other part of Ethiopia. In the northern areas of the 
country in particular relief had been distributed continuously since the 
1974 famine and, despite all the efforts, the danger of a recurrence of 
a major disaster in the region was never far away. 

The fact that there was a severe famine imminent was appreciated by 
the RRC in 1981. In May of that year it issued a warning of the 
impending disaster at the UN Conference of Least Developed Nations. 
The warnings from the RRC continued to be issued both through press 
statements and in direct communications with foreign governments and 
aid agencies through 1982 and 1983 as the situation deteriorated. The 
scale of the disaster that actually occurred in 1984-5 was certainly of 
a degree feared by the RRC, they realised that the cumulative effect of 
successive failures of the rains on such a poor environment as that in 
northern Ethiopia would inevitably produce a famine that the 
Ethiopians could not cope with alone. The unpredictability of the 
weather was the main factor that prevented more accurate forecasting 
of the scale of the disaster that was about to occur. 

This report from Oxfam charts the early development of the famine: 

“In 1980 the rains on the eastern escarpment and lowlands of 
Tigray were 30% of normal, reducing crop j ields and culling 
livestock. The 1981 rains were worse still for many parts of the 
province . . . the failure of the 1982 rains meant that for five or six 
seasons in succession the harvest had been poor ...” 25 

However, worse was to come with both the early and late rains across 
most of Ethiopia below normal in 1983. The final and decisive blows 
came in 1984 creating a famine of catastrophic proportions, for not 
only was there a complete failure of the early rains in that year but the 
late rains too were virtually nil over much of the country. The effect of 
this in terms of the scale of the famine can be seen in the rapid 
escalation of the RRC estimates for those in need of relief: from under 
four million in 1983, to over five million in March 1984, 7.75 million in 
November 1984 and as many as 10 million in December 1984-January 

1985 26 

The appeals of the RRC for emergency international aid on a large 
scale, particularly in March 1984 when there was already a massive 
famine disaster in the north, met with very limited response. In spite of 
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the fact that the RRC Commissioner actually toured the capitals of the 
world to drive home the seriousness of the crisis, many countries 
including Britain and the USA, failed to give any additional assistance. 
On this occasion the Ethiopian Government could not be criticised ior 
trying to hide the famine or its need for assistance from the 
international community. It was not until a BBC News Report, broad¬ 
cast in October 1984, produced a massive outcry across the world that 
international reaction to the disaster began on the sort of scale 
necessary to prevent millions dying from starvation. The BBC News 
Report had shown the scenes at RRC relief centres at Korem in Wollo 
and at Mekele in Tigray where, despite the efforts to supply food and 
medical aid by the Ethiopian Government and a few foreign aid 
agencies, up to 100 people a day were dying. 

At this time major political developments were taking place in 
Ethiopia with the formation of the Workers’ Party of Ethiopia and the 
launching of a Ten Year Development Plan, co-inciding with the 
growing famine crisis. Such political developments were 
quite incorrectly viewed in the West as distractions from the emergency 
situation in the north and it would be quite wrong to suggest that the 
Ethiopian authorities were either ignoring the problem or not taking it 
seriously enough. Not only had the RRC begun its campaign for 
emergency international assistance in March 1984, but at the same time 
the Ethiopian Government had also further expanded relief 
programmes in the drought areas and brought these operations under 
the co-ordination of a specially-appointed ministerial committee. The 
committee not only sought to improve and increase the relief activities 
but it also examined other actions for alleviating the suffering created 
by the famine such as resettlement (limited programmes of resettlement 
had been in operation under the Revolutionary Government ever since 
1976). In the famine areas themselves there were 190 feeding centres 
and 21 shelters distributing grain, food supplements and seed to 
peasants suffering through the drought, and a further 38 feeding 
stations were set up by the RRC as the number of famine victims 
continued to grow. 27 

The failure of the late rains in 1984 brought a further escalation in 
the scale of the famine and in October the newly-formed Workers Party 
of Ethiopia (WPE) agreed a massive programme of emergency measures 
that could be taken within Ethiopia to try to counter the catastrophe 
their country and its people were facing. The Politbureau of the WPE 
adopted an Action Programme on 2bth October, 1984, which included 
the formation of a National Committee, under the chairmanship of the 
Head of State, Mengistu Haile-Mariam. This Committee, which was 
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itself divided into 11 different sub-committees each headed by a WPE 
Politbureau member, set about mobilising the whole Government and, 
indeed, the whole country behind the efforts to combat the famine 
through relief, rehabilitation and resettlement. 

The Ethiopian Government approved an additional 172.6 million 
Birr (the Birr is the Ethiopian unit of currency, one pound 
approximately equals 2.8 Birr) for the emergency measures and put the 
transport fleet of the Ministry of Defence and Army at the disposal of 
the RRC for the movement of relief supplies. Over 25,000 personnel 
from government departments and mass organisations were mobilised 
on a full-time basis to take part in the Action Programme, while tens 
of thousands more Ethiopians worked as volunteers on famine relief 
activities. In February 1985 a new law was passed by the Government 
whereby a month’s income from all working Ethiopians was to go 
towards the programme to combat the drought. This money was 
deducted in equal instalments over the 12 months of a fiscal year. 

Other measures introduced in February were a ban on luxury 
imports, petrol rationing, and a complete ban on private motoring on 
Sundays, these measures all being designed to save foreign currency for 
meeting the famine emergency. Further funds came from donations 
collected by the Ethiopian people themselves and between December 
1984 and August 1985 alone more than 2.6 million Birr in cash was 
raised together with materials, such as food, animals, tools and clothing, 
to a value of 31.9 million Birr. 28 It is worth remembering the 
tremendous efforts of the Ethiopian people themselves in raising funds 
for the famine relief efforts as well as those of the international 
community, for those of the Ethiopians are all the more remarkable 
because of the appalling poverty that most live in themselves. 

The RRC had been expanded to 17,000 permanent staff by 1985 
and numerous specialists from within Government departments, such 
as medical personnel, nutritionists and agriculturalists were seconded 
to work alongside them in the relief and rehabilitation programmes. 
In fact, no less than 25% of all the medical staff in the capital, Addis 
Ababa, were sent out to the famine areas or the resettlement sites. 29 
While a huge number of foreign aid agencies came to Ethiopia bringing 
literally hundreds of staff with them, their work would simply not have 
been possible without the tens of thousands of Ethiopians involved in 
the relief operations. Even with the vast international presence within 
the country half the food aid reaching the famine areas was distributed 
directly by the RRC. 

The limited resources of the Ethiopians, even when mobilised to a 
maximum extent, would still have been far too little to prevent 
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hundreds of thousands, possibly even millions more dying had it not 
been for the tremendous international relief operation that got 
underway at the end of 1984 and continued through 1985. The quite 
remarkable international response to the disaster resulted in huge 
quantities of aid, food, medicines, materials, transport and personnel 
flowing into Ethiopia. By May 1985 over half a million tonnes of grain 
and supplementary food had already been distributed to over six 
million famine victims, and three months later the figure for the 
amount of aid distributed had nearly doubled. 30 These remarkable and 
vital relief efforts of both the Ethiopians and the international 
community did have weaknesses both in principle and in practice. Not 
only did hundreds of thousands of people die in the 1984-5 famine, 
with many that survived crippled by malnutrition and associated 
diseases, but millions are still simply being kept alive on the brink of 
starvation by relief supplies, totally unable to support themselves let 
alone build a decent life. 

If one looks at the weaknesses in practice the relief operations have 
been particularly affected by difficulties in the handling and 
distribution of aid, although to some extent this is due to the sheer 
volume of aid that has been sent. The media in the West has shown and 
commented on scenes of sacks of grain and other food supplies piled 
on Ethiopian harbour wharves, spoilt before it ever reached those in 
need. These scenes reflect a very real problem that Ethiopia faces in 
dealing with international aid-the country only has two sea ports, 
Assab and Massawa, and these necessarily have only a limited handling 
capacity, particularly as in a developing country such as Ethiopia 
facilities both for unloading ships and storing cargoes at port are neither 
modern nor extensive. It is this fact rather than inefficiency on the part 
of the Ethiopian authorities that has been largely responsible for the 
bottle-necks of aid shipments at Ethiopian ports. 

The Ethiopian Government has been involved in major improvements 
at the main port, Assab, and its cargo discharge capacity has been 
increased from 700-1,000 tonnes per day to 3,000 tonnes. 31 The under¬ 
development of Ethiopia’s transport system inland as well as the 
difficulties of the terrain and shortage of vehicles all add to the 
problems of the effective and rapid distribution of aid to those most in 
need. The fact that anti-government forces are operating in certain areas 
of the north of Ethiopia, notably in Tigray and Eritrea, disrupting 
communication links and supply routes from the coast adds a further 
complication to the immense task of aid distribution to the rural 
famine areas. 

The real problems that do exist for the Ethiopian authorities in their 
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relief operations are certainly very great, but some in the West have 
alleged that there are many self-created problems through widespread 
corruption and misappropriation of international aid by the Ethiopian 
Government and its officials. In fact, there is no evidence of any 
substance to support such allegations and a great deal of evidence to the 
contrary; the Conservative MP, Mr Baldry, stated this quite 
emphatially in a letter to the Sunday Times in December 1984 saying: 

"This is not the first time such allegations have been made and on 

each and every occasion when they have been investigated the 

allegations have proved to be without substance. ” 32 

Two EEC investigations, a UN/FAO study and the findings of Oxfam 
researchers have all reported that aid distribution by the RRC was 
completely satisfactory and there was no evidence of misappropriation 
of aid. 33 All the main Western agencies involved in supplying food aid 
to Ethiopia have reported that they believe the overwhelming bulk of 
this aid reaches those it was intended for, indeed most feel that 
Ethiopia is one of the best countries they have worked with in terms of 
the proper distribution of aid. 34 This is certainly not to say that no 
mistakes were made by the Ethiopian authorities in the distribution of 
aid nor that their administration was always as efficient as it could have 
been. However problems inevitably occur when a country undertakes 
such a huge task as that of supplying relief to over seven million people, 
let alone when the task is undertaken in a country as poor and under¬ 
developed as Ethiopia. The fact remains that the Ethiopian Govern¬ 
ment has actually been one of the most efficient receivers and 
distributors of international aid of any country in the developing world 
and that is no mean achievement. Nor should it be forgotten that 
Western aid agencies too are not without their failings. 

Relief aid to famine victims in Ethiopia however not only suffers 
practical problems, there are also weaknesses in principle to such aid as 
a counter measure to famine. Relief supplies from the international 
community inevitably only begin to be sent in large enough quantities 
after a disaster has already taken place. In the context of the 1984-5 
Ethiopian famine there could scarcely have been more warnings of the 
impending disaster and appeals to the international community for 
help, but it was not until people were dying at the rate of hundreds 
each day that enough relief aid even began to be sent to alleviate the 
immediate problem of starvation. But more than this even when the 
relief efforts in the form of food and medical supplies arrive they do 
n ot tackle any of the fundamental causes of the tragedy. Relief efforts 
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do not tackle the problem of environmental degradation in the area nor 
the enormous population pressures on the land, nor the chronic under¬ 
development of agriculture, nor indeed the equally crucial problem of 
the poverty and backwardness of Ethiopia as a country. Famine has 
been a feature of northern Ethiopia for centuries and, as long as its 
causes remain, it will inevitably remain so, worsening in its scale as the 
process of desertification in the area advances. Environmental 
degradation, population pressure, low agricultural productivity and 
chronic under-development are the problems that have to be solved if 
Ethiopia is ever to rid itself of the curse of famine that has blighted its 
northern regions ever since the 12th century. 
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Chapter Two 
Why Resettlement? 

Resettlement involving the movement of people from famine areas of 
the north of Ethiopia to more fertile areas elsewhere in the country, 
together with immediate emergency relief, were the central elements 
in the Ethiopian Government’s response to the famine of 1984-5. 
Understanding why they chose resettlement first requires some 
knowledge of the causes of famine in northern Ethiopia, for it was what 
they saw as the causes of the famine that had led the Ethiopian Govern¬ 
ment to see resettlement as essential both for the rehabilitation of the 
environment within the northern areas and in order to enable the 
country’s population to become self-sustaining without millions of 
people being dependent on relief and vulnerable to mass starvation. 
There are some people, particularly in the West, who would dispute this 
view of the resettlement programme, arguing both in principle against 
the idea of resettling large numbers of people and in practice against the 
actual programme of the Ethiopian Government which some claim is 
motivated by “political considerations” and not humanitarian concerns 
for the victims of famine. The question of the specific allegations 
against the 1984-5 emergency resettlement programme by the 
Ethiopian Government will be considered later in this book, however 
it is worth looking first at the principle of resettlement as it has 
occurred naturally and in an organised form both around the world and 
within Ethiopia itself. 

The resettlement of large numbers of people from one area to 
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another, even from one continent to another, is certainly not unknown 
in human history. In the last two hundred years the countries of the 
United States of America, Australia and New Zealand have essentially 
been created by the resettlement of millions of people on new lands 
thousands of miles from their original homes. These “natural” resettle¬ 
ments of people have usually come about through direct colonial 
plunder of natural resources in those countries which required a skilled 
imported workforce which itself was encouraged to move there by a 
combination of social, economic and political pressures forcing people 
to leave their homes in the dominant colonial countries and seek a new 
life in the colonies. Much of the movement of people from Europe to 
the USA in the 19th century was due, however, to the rapid 
industrialisation of the European countries and the increasing mobility 
of skilled labour that this created. The then rapidly-developing colonies 
were viewed as great opportunities for people of all classes to increase 
their wealth and standard of living at the expense of the indigenous 
population and, coupled with “famines” in Europe during the 1840s— 
a period of great social upheaval, revolution and unrest, this led to 
major resettlement of millions of Europeans in the USA, Australia, 
New Zealand, Canada and South Africa. It should be noted that the 
European “famines” bore no comparison with the famines experienced 
in Ethiopia at this time, rather they were the result of monopoly hoarding, 
the operations of trading cartels and the protectionist landowner- 
dominated governments. Large numbers of people lived in forced 
dependency on food of low nutritional value while the grain and beef 
that they grew and herded for their landlords was sold for the greatest 
possible profit to the aristocratic and growing merchant class. A good 
example is the “potato famine” in Ireland where the largely agricultural 
workforce grew grain and beef which they sold to pay the rack-renting 
landlords and had to subsist on the potato crop. When potato blight hit 
their crop they had a stark choice—emigrate or starve. 

Between 1840 and 1850 Ireland’s population was reduced by 25% 
and areas in the west of the country were depopulated entirely. Sixty 
years later, in 1900, the Irish population was down to half that of 
1840. If one compares this movement of population to that planned 
by the Ethiopian Government in its 1984-5 emergency resettlement 
programme the latter seems very small by comparison involving as it 
does a mere 3-5% of the country’s entire population and only 10-20% 
of the population in the worst famine affected regions of Wollo and 
Tigray. 

Britain itself has seen movements of people both within the country 
and in movements out into foreign lands. The industrial and agricultural 
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revolutions both resulted in mass movements of people from the 
newly-enclosed countryside into the towns and much more recently 
there have been movements from declining industrial regions in the 
north to the more prosperous south-east. Such “natural” movements 
of people in reality were hardly a matter of free choice but were rather 
the result of conditions in certain areas producing such hardship and 
suffering that people were forced to uproot their homes and seek a new 
life elsewhere. The enclosures of rural land in Britain from the 17th 
century onwards, for example, left millions of people with a stark 
choice of staying where they were, those that weren’t actually evicted, 
without work or land to support themselves or moving to the new 
towns and cities in search of factory work. Movements such as these 
were generally accompanied by the most appalling conditions both on 
the journeys that people were forced to make and in the period in 
which they sought to establish themselves within a new area. No 
government transport, health service, relief assistance or economic 
support was provided for those 19th century resettlers as they moved 
from Europe to the USA, or from the British countryside into the 
growing towns of the industrial revolution. In the 20th century there 
have been resettlements of millions of people from underdeveloped 
countries to the developed world. In the developing world itself there 
have been large resettlements such as the movement of people in Brazil 
into the rain forests which are being cleared for settlements and 
cultivation. These “natural” resettlements have often been 
characterised by squalor, poverty, disease and crime and, when they 
have occurred on virgin land, rather than in cities, in the abuse and 
destruction of the local people and environment. 

Whatever the problems associated with natural resettlements of 
people from one area to another such resettlements have certainly 
occurred right across the world. Given this fact one might well ask why, 
if the environment in northern Ethiopia was so unsuitable for the 
size of the population there, did such a natural resettlement not occur 
in Ethiopia? Why should the Ethiopian Government now have to 
organise a mass resettlement of people from the north of the country 
into other areas? 

In fact there have been movements of people within Ethiopia both 
historically and in modern times, specifically from the nortnern and 
central parts of the country throughout the second half of the 19th 
a nd the whole of the 20th centuries-areas that, today, exactly 
co-incide with drought-prone areas. These movements have essentially 
been from Tigray, Gonder, North Shoa and Wollo regions, to the south, 
e ast and west. This is also the population factor behind the Yohannes 
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and Menlik periods of Ethiopian history which led to the Amhara- 
Tigray dominated Ethiopian state of the 20th century. The numbers of 
settlers moving from these regions were not, however, sufficient to 
alter the land:man ratio in the north but the movement pattern has 
always existed there. 

Movements have occurred in response to famines and after 
foreign military invasions or in the wake of military campaigns within 
other parts of the country by feudal armies from northern Ethiopia 
itself. However, for a number of reasons these movements of people 
have not been sufficient to alter the fundamental imbalance of 
population between different areas of the country. Areas of the north 
have remained over-populated in relation to the capacity of the land 
there to adequately sustain them, while other parts of the country, 
particularly in the west, are under-populated in relation to the potential 
of the land there for agricultural production. 

The first of the reasons that this fundamental imbalance remained is 
the fact that people are not easily persuaded to move from the area in 
which they grew up and where their family nas lived for generations. 
This reluctance to move is particularly strong when such movement 
would mean a journey into the unknown. The people of northern 
Ethiopia had lived with poverty and recurrent famines for generations 
and, in the absence of any modern communications, their knowledge of 
the rest of Ethiopia was very limited. When the severe famines did 
occur the fact that some people did leave the area while a great many 
others died actually meant that the population pressure on the land was 
eased somewhat, allowing more land and food for those who remained. 

The population of the area would usually rapidly return to its level 
before the famine, especially as some of the movement out of the 
famine areas was only temporary, with people travelling back to their 
home areas once the famine conditions had lessened. In an article on 
population responses to famine, the American writers John Bogeants 
and Mead Cain note that: 

“Compared to other demographic variables the migration response 
to famine is much less predictable and more dependent on particular 
circumstances . . . the impact of this component varies from very 
large (as in the Irish famine) to minimal, depending on the 
population’s ability to migrate out of the stricken areas during the 
famine and on the extent of return migration afterwards. ” 1 

The difficulties involved in movements to and settlement in other 
areas of Ethiopia have been major factors in limited population 
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movements in comparison for instance with those in Europe or to the 
USA in the 19th century. Travel in Ethiopia has been difficult because 
of the nature of the terrain and the very few roads that exist, added to 
which until very recently there has been the virtual total absence of 
wheeled transport of any kind. There has certainly been no equivalent 
in Ethiopia of the cheap one-way tickets to the USA that shipping 
companies offered to prospective European emigrants nor, of course, 
the vision of a land of opportunity awaiting starving Ethiopian peasants 
in Tigray and Wollo of the sort that proved the final incentive for 
many poverty-stricken Europeans. In Ethiopia it was also dangerous—as 
indeed was trying to settle in new lowland areas. Hostile nomads and 
bandits existed in many parts of the country and travellers or settlers 
in exposed lowland areas were particularly vulnerable to attack. 

Any peasants attempting to establish a new life for themselves in a 
different area of the country faced the problem of finding land on 
which to settle and farm, for unlike Europe and the USA in the 19th 
century, there were no rapidly growing industrial towns and cities to 
take those moving from rural areas. Peasants from northern Ethiopia 
faced the fact that the areas of the country nearest to them, 
particularly the central highlands, were themselves populated with their 
own settled agricultural communities. The nature of feudal land 
ownership made settlement in already populated areas difficult and, if 
any land was available, it was likely to be of very poor quality or already 
exhausted by previous overcultivation. There were areas further afield 
in Ethiopia which did not have a large settled agricultural population, 
especially parts of the west where the current resettlement programme 
is largely taking place. However these virgin territories were not only 
much more difficult to reach but the fact that the land was bush or 
forest meant that substantial investment in time and energy would be 
needed to clear it and cultivate a crop. Poor peasants in northern 
Ethiopia had barely enough to feed themselves where they were let 
alone enough to save the amount required to sustain them on a journey 
of a thousand kilometres or so on foot and then for several months 
more while land was cleared and a first crop raised. In these virgin areas 
there was also the added difficulties from new health risks and from the 
hostility of indigenous peoples. 

Therefore, while there certainly were some movements of people out 
of the northern areas there was never a substantial redistribution of 
population away from the region. Most peasants from there simply 
did not have the means to move away or the knowledge and resources 
needed to establish themselves in areas where such a resettlement 
would have been possible. These difficulties in the natural resettlement 
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of people within Ethiopia and the the problems involved in the 
rehabilitation of the environment of the north have been the reason 
that officially-organised resettlement programmes have been considered. 
Resettlement programmes would aim to move people from 
environments in which they could not be productive or self-sustaining 
to areas in which they could be both. 

It should be noted that this problem of population imbalance is far 
from being unique and is in fact a problem that many developing 
countries, particularly in Africa, are faced with. Specialists in develop¬ 
ment have seen the proper utilisation of under-used and under¬ 
populated lands as a crucial element in the achievement of self- 
sufficiency in agricultural production for many developing countries, 
enabling them to feed their people adequately without reliance on 
either outside aid or massive imports. In 1979 the FAO conducted a 
very extensive study in Africa to establish “an assessment of the 
potential population-supporting capacities of African lands”. The 
report concluded that even with the current level of population growth 
on the continent, Africa did have sufficient land to feed its own 
population if that land was actually utilised properly. 2 The FAO has 
itself been involved in resettlement projects in several developing 
countries over a considerable period of time. The FAO’s World Food 
Report 1985 noted: 

“In Ethiopia, Indonesia and the Phillipines, FAO has assisted 
governments in resettling large numbers of people over the last 20 
years. ” 3 

Resettlement can not only have a beneficial effect for the peoples 
directly involved, it can also benefit the country as a whole with more 
production, fewer people in need of assistance and less international 
relief aid required. Agencies such as Oxfam, who do extensive work in 
developing countries not only in providing emergency relief but also 
encouraging development and self-sufficiency, appreciate the important 
role resettlement can play both in tackling immediate problems of 
famine and in reducing dependency for the people involved and the 
country as a whole. In the Oxfam publication “Against The Grain”, 
the authors state that food aid to support resettlement programmes can 
be one of the most valuable and productive uses of such aid and they 
quote from the UN Devleopment Programme-World Food Programme 
Report of March 1981: 

“These people [resettiers 1 will therefore cease to be a burden on 
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the national economy as underemployed or undernourished workers, 
and can look forward ... to a better future for themselves and their 
families. ” 4 

The nature of the environment in northern Ethiopia, where the land 
is unable to properly support the number of people there and where 
their attempts to eke out an existence are actually damaging the 
environment even further—possibly irreparably—under these 
circumstances resettlement would seem like a very pragmatic and 
sensible policy. The movement of a large number of people from the 
area would enable those moved to become self-sustaining and 
productive in areas currently under-utilised but potentially productive, 
and it would mean that within the northern region itself the lower level 
of population would not only allow those who remained a better 
chance of producing enough to live on, it would also allow rehabilitation 
work to improve the environment without the excessive population 
demands on the soil and vegetation. Indeed, without the movement of 
large numbers of people out of these areas it is difficult to see how 
famine can ever be prevented. In the words of the Director of the 
Regional Development Office in this part of Ethiopia: 

“Constructive solutions are essential to end these centres of 
human misery—one of these solutions must be resettlement. ” 5 

The view that resettlement is necessary if famine in northern 
Ethiopia is ever to be prevented is accepted not only by the Ethiopian 
Government itself but also by numerous international agencies and 
foreign observers. A study in 1983 by the UN Development Programme/ 
FAO on the area concluded that: 

“If a major resettlement and land use improvement programme 
were not implemented within the next decade, increasingly severe 
famines and a further deterioration of living standards would follow. ” 6 

There was certainly nothing ambiguous about that statement of the 
necessity of resettlement and the consequences that would follow if 
this were not done. In rather less dry language Graham Elancock, a man 
with very extensive experience in Africa, expressed a similar view: 

“the hard reality is that resettlement of a large segment of the 
population is inevitable. The only alternative is mass starvation this 
year, next year, and every year to come—and hopeless everlasting 
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dependency on international food handouts. ” 7 

Graham Hancock’s sentiments also echo those of the man in the 
Ethiopian Government actually responsible for the 1984-5 emergency 
resettlement programme, WPE Politbureau member Legesse Asfaw. 
He has said: 

"Famine is a man-made disaster, and in Ethiopia the logical 
solution is resettlement-the alternative in those areas are to die, and 
carry on begging to prevent even more dying, or to move people to 
other areas where they can be self-sufficient. ’’ 8 

Organised resettlement is not something that was decided on just for 
this latest famine disaster in 1984, indeed the first organised resettle¬ 
ment programmes were carried out even before the 1974 Revolution. 
During the time of the Imperial regime of Haile Selassie, in the 1960s 
and early 1970s, a number of Government and voluntary agencies in 
Ethiopia were involved in resettlement schemes which, up to the 1974 
Revolution, moved about 20,000 families onto virgin or under-used 
land. 9 There was little co-ordination between the various different 
resettlement schemes that were going on and certainly no great commit¬ 
ment or planning by the Imperial Government to redistribute 
population within the country. The resettlers themselves came from 
many sources including retiring soldiers and unemployed people from 
the towns. The fact that feudal landownership still existed under the 
Imperial Government was a major obstacle to any large-scale resettle¬ 
ment, even had the Government been attempting such a policy. 

After the 1974 Revolution the new Revolutionary Government 
began to look more seriously at the question of resettlement, 
particularly after the March 1975 Rural Land Proclamation had 
removed the problem of feudal land ownership and, in 1976, the 
Settlement Authority was established within the Ministry of 
Agriculture, with prime responsibility for resettlement. The policy of 
resettlement however remained one that was not exclusively concerned 
with moving people from the northern famine areas, nor was it yet a 
policy for achieving a major redistribution of population within 
Ethiopia. In its first years of existence the Settlement Authority had 
responsibility for around 12,000 families, 43% of these being from the 
urban unemployed and 41% peasants and nomads. 10 The RRC also had 
some responsibility for resettlement as did another Government body, 
the Awash Valley Development Agency. In 1979 the responsibility for 
resettlement of all three bodies was amalgamated and placed exclusively 
with the RRC. 
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Just as with the RRC’s relief operations, the Somali invasion in 1977 
and its aftermath had a major impact on resettlement activities since 
large numbers of people had been displaced by the invasion, losing their 
only means of support, their land and cattle. Programmes were 
instituted to settle communities of displaced people in self-sustaining 
centres of around 500 families, where the people would initially be 
supplied with relief but would also be given the means-such as cattle, 
seeds and tools-to make themselves self-sufficient. The people at the 
centres, it was hoped, would rapidly become entirely self-sufficient and 
no longer require relief aid. By 1980 there were 400 such centres in the 
region of Bale alone and although there were difficulties most were able 
to become self-sustaining communities. 11 

The resettlement programmes in Ethiopia were expanded and 
developed following the 1979 decision to bring all the programmes 
under the authority of the RRC and by January 1983 they had 
responsibility for over 80 sites containing around 200,000 people (ten 
times more people had been resettled by this time under the 
Revolutionary Government than under the previous Imperial regime). 
Many of the new settlements were in the western parts of the country 
where there were still large areas of virgin bush and forest with a very 
low population density. In the region of Wellega, in the west, for 
instance, 10,000 families were resettled-most of these being people 
from the famine-prone areas such as Tigray and Wollo. 12 

There were several different types of resettlement as well as 
different areas where the resettlements took place. In most of the early 
schemes it was family heads who moved first into the new area, 
they then prepared the land and constructed dwellings and other 
necessary buildings and it was only when the settlement was properly 
established that the rest of the family would join the family head. 
However this particular method of resettlement did not always prove 
very popular or successful. The difficulties involved in establishing a 
new settlement from scratch even with assistance from the Government 
together with the absence of their families led a number of resettlers to 
abandon the project and return to their own areas and families. 13 

The resettlement up to 1984 was still on a relatively small scale 
although it was certainly much larger than that under the Imperial 
Government and was not planned as a scheme to fundamentally alter 
the population distribution within the country. In the ten years 
following the Revolution less than 1% of the population of the famine- 
Prone areas had actually been resettled. However, in the Ten Year 
Development Plan adopted in September 1984 the Ethiopian Govern- 
m ent committed itself to a much more far reaching and comprehensive 
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programme of resettlement. In the preparations of this Plan previous 
programmes of resettlement were re-assessed both in terms of their 
scale and their content. Lessons learnt both from the succession of 
programmes, such as the self-sustaining communities established in 
Bale, and from the failures such as those schemes where family heads 
had been moved into unprepared sites and had simply returned to their 
own homes before the new communities had been able to be 
established. 

The Ten Year Plan saw resettlement as an integral and essential part 
of the overall strategy for Ethiopia’s development. The Plan states: 

“A problem connected with the low level of development of 
agriculture and natural resources is the pattern of human settlements 
in the country. While we have heavy concentrations of people in the 
highlands, lowland areas with scarce population and large fertile 
lands, remain underutilised. ” 14 

The Ten Year Plan envisaged the resettlement of some 800,000 
families in stages up to 1994 involving the movement of around 3-4 
million people altogether. 15 Since the total population of Ethiopia in 
1984 was 42 million this target figure for resettlement would represent 
a movement of less than 10% of the country’s people. 

The Ethiopian Government’s plans for a gradual, phased resettlement 
over ten years were however almost immediately overtaken by the 
rapidly escalating famine disaster in the north. The Action Programme 
that the Ethiopian Government adopted in October 1984, once the 
enormous scale of the famine had become clear, included a massive 
emergency resettlement programme that aimed to move 300,000 
families from the disaster area in the space of 12 months. 16 This meant 
trying to move nearly half the number it had originally planned to 
move over ten years in only one year. It was certainly an enormous task 
that the Ethiopian Government had decided upon and it was a decision 
that was to be severely criticised by some in the West. Nonetheless 
there was good sense behind the Ethiopian Government attempting this 
huge operation rather than simply concentrating all resources on relief 
action within the famine areas themselves. 

Some of the inherent difficulties in supplying relief to the famine 
areas have already been mentioned as has the fact that in October 1984 
substantial international relief aid had yet to arrive in the country. Even 
when aid began to be dispatched from various countries on a large scale 
the shipments would inevitably take time even to arrive in Ethiopian 
ports. In the rural areas suffering under the famine, distribution of 
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relief was extremely difficult since most of the victims of the disaster 
were not in relief shelters but were scattered around the countryside. In 
the relief shelters and feeding stations themselves there were still 
enormous problems in adequately supporting the famine victims for 
they were being swamped by the numbers in need of assistance. The 
crowding together of such huge numbers of starving people brought 
with it additional problems of the inability to provide necessary 
sanitation and shelter for so many people, even if enough food was 
available, and therefore risking the spread of disease. In October 1984, 
at the Korem relief camp, from which one of the Michael Burke BBC 
News Reports came, there were over 50,000 famine victims needing 
assistance—a far larger number than the relief workers there could 
possibly cope with. At Korem the Save The Children Fund organsation 
alone was using over 450 workers (almost all Ethiopians) to feed some 
14,000 children every day during the winter of 1984-5. 17 The medical 
services at Korem were treating over a thousand people daily yet each 
day was still seeing as many as 100 people dying at the camp. Even 
when the massive international relief supplies arrived there were 
enormous difficulties in trying to provide food and medical assistance 
to all those in need. This relief effort involved a huge expenditure of 
resources both in human labour and materials but without the prospect 
of substantial and lasting improvement as long as the population and 
environmental conditions that had given rise to the famine remained. 

It was the fact that the conditions that had given rise to the famine 
would continue, so long as so many people remained in the northern 
regions, that was the critical factor in the Ethiopian Government’s 
decision to implement an immediate emergency resettlement 
programme. Alan Grainger, in his book “Natural Disasters”, notes: 

"Overgrazing and overcultivation weaken the land, allowing no 
margin when drought arrives. The high human pressure will continue 
during the drought, leading ultimately to even greater and more 
visible damage to the land ...” 18 

Moving people from the famine areas would therefore not only 
benefit those resettled, but it would also help the people who remained 
in the northern drought regions. The landscape in the north would 
suffer less damage and would be better able after the drought to 
support the population that remained. Rehabilitation of the 
environment here would also be much easier if resettlement reduced the 
Population pressure on the land, making the region less vulnerable to 
famine in the future. 
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Another consideration for the Ethiopian Government was that people 
had in fact already begun to move out of the famine regions. While 
some had moved from their homes into relief shelters and feeding 
stations within the famine areas others had begun much longer journeys 
southwards in search of new lands to settle on. During the latter part of 
1984 several thousand people from the famine areas, particularly 
northern Shewa and Wollo, had actually passed through Addis Ababa 
having already travelled several hundred kilometres and still on their 
way further south or west. 19 This spontaneous movement, as with all 
such movements, had brought with it many problems for those 
travelling and for the people of the areas they passed through. In the 
article “Demographic Responses To Famine” the American authors 
note some of the consequences of such spontaneous movements: 

“The large scale movement of people facilitates the spread of 
infectious diseases. In addition the stress of moving long distances, 
often by walking, contributes to higher mortality. On the other hand 
excess mortality in the stricken area may be somewhat reduced by 
the migration ...” 20 

The intention of the Ethiopian Government through its emergency 
resettlement programme, was to try to maximise the benefits from a 
migration out of the northern famine areas while avoiding the worst 
dangers and problems involved in a spontaneous movement of people, 
through its own organised resettlement programme. The Commissioner 
of the RRC has set out the Ethiopian Government’s thinking in 
deciding upon the emergency resettlement programme, he says: 

“it is actually a shift of the relief centres from scorched and arid 
environments to environments conducive to relief programmes and 
to the eventual complete rehabilitation of the victims . . . By taking 
these measures, the Government is giving support to and organising 
the spontaneous migration which is now being observed in many 
parts of the country . . . In time and with proper agricultural inputs, 
these families should not only be self-sufficient in food, but also 
producing a surplus. ” 21 

The particular conditions in Ethiopia have been responsible for the 
fact that natural movements of people within the country have not 
resolved the problem of the imbalances of population distribution 
whereby there is a high population density in what is now an 
unproductive environment while there are other areas potentially highly 
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productive but which at the present time have a very low population 
density. This is not a situation unique to Ethiopia and indeed many 
other governments have had to consider organised resettlement 
programmes. The immense value that these programmes can have, not 
only for dealing with areas suffering persistent famine but also for a 
country’s overall development particularly with regard to agricultural 
self-sufficiency, has been recognised by international development 
organisations such as the UNDP and the FAO, and by aid agencies such 
as Oxfam. The benefits that can come in the short term from moving 
people out of a famine area are also widely recognised. The 
rehabilitation of the north would itself be facilitated by resettlement 
since more land could be taken out of cultivation and made available 
for environmental improvement projects such as reforestation and 
terracing. Therefore the emergency resettlement programme adopted 
by the Ethiopian Government in October 1984 can be seen not only as 
a quite rational and pragmatic response to the appalling famine that was 
devastating so much of the country but an absolutely essential part of 
the counter measures that sought to alleviate the suffering being 
experienced by so many millions of Ethiopians. 

However any resettlement programme involving the movement of 
hundreds of thousands of people over large distances has many risks 
and dangers attached to it. The question that needs to be asked next is 
even if in principle it was a good idea to move people from the northern 
famine areas to new productive regions how far in practice was the 
1984-5 resettlement programme actually a good policy? As Lloyd 
Timberlake said: 

“I think people have got to be resettled ... it makes sense to try 
to get people out of an area that simply cannot support them . . . one 
hopes that it can be done efficiently, intelligently and humanely. ” 22 
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Chapter Three 

Out of Hell and into the Promised Land? 

The emergency resettlement programme decided upon by the Ethiopian 
Government in October 1984 was an absolutely mammoth undertaking, 
particularly for a country as poor as Ethiopia. The famine itself directly 
threatened the lives of nearly a quarter of the population. Under such 
circumstances could this massive resettlement be conducted efficiently, 
intelligently and humanely? Certainly the resettlement programme has 
come in for a great deal of criticism from governments and others in 
the West. Some have criticised the planning and motivation for the 
resettlement; there have been accusations that people have been forced 
to join the resettlement and that their transportation by air has resulted 
in numerous deaths; some have suggested that health risks have been 
ignored with disease taking a massive toll of those being moved. The 
resettlement areas themselves have been criticised for being inhospitable 
wildernesses where people are simply being dumped well away from the 
eyes of the Western media. In trying to assess how far the inherent 
difficulties of such a massive resettlement programme actually affected 
the 1984-5 Ethiopian resettlement effort as well as how far the 
allegations in the Western media are actually valid, it is necessary to look 
at the programme of resettlement as it was planned and actually 
implemented from the initial decision to begin the programme in 
October 1984 to the temporary suspension of new settlement in 
December 1985. 

The task of the National Committee for Relief and Rehabilitation set 
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u p by the Ethiopian Government on 24th October 1984, was to 
co-ordinate the implementation of the Action Programme of emergency 
measures to combat the famine. This Committee included a sub¬ 
committee with specific responsibility for the resettlement programme, 
headed by WPE Politbureau member Legesse Asfaw. The initial target 
for the emergency resettlement programme was 300,000 families to 
be moved in the first 12 months; this was to involve 50,000 families in 
the period from November 1984 to January 1985 in Phase One of the 
programme, with the remaining 250,000 families moving during Phase 
Two in the period from February to November 1985. Another 70,000 
families were then planned to be moved during 1986 making a total of 
370,000 families in all under the emergency resettlement, a total the 
Government initially estimated would represent more than 1.5 million 
people. 1 The target figures for the resettlement were based on what the 
Ethiopian Government estimated were the numbers who, ideally, 
needed to be moved from the famine areas and which it hoped it was 
actually capable of moving in that space of time. 

High level missions were sent by the Ethiopian Government to both 
the famine areas and the regions where resettlement was to take place 
to assess how the implementation of the programme might be 
organised. Teams of specialists in agriculture, development, 
construction and health were sent to the various areas to begin the 
preparations for the resettlement. This work did not have to start from 
scratch since there were already ongoing resettlement programmes which 
the government had been organising since 1976 as well as the great 
comprehensive resettlement programme that had been set out in the 
Ten Year Plan. Much of the emergency resettlement programme was 
to consist of expansion at existing sites and the bringing forward of 
plans for resettlement that were to have been carried out over the next 
few years anyway but now were to be attempted in a matter of months. 

The resources for the resettlement programme were to come from 
the redirection of existing funds, personnel and equipment from various 
Government departments and organisations; from voluntary 
contributions and labour by people right across Ethiopia; from 
additional funds raised through the special revenue measures that had 
been introduced to meet the famine emergency; and finally from 
materials, transport and other assistance given by foreign countries. 
Over 3,400 civil servants were re-assigned from their normal duties to 
w ork on the immense organisational task that the emergency 
resettlement programme entailed, along with the hundreds of WPE 
workers and officials. 2 Many of those who had been engaged in 
development projects or government work elsewhere in the country 
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were recalled and sent instead to assist the resettlement. Central 
Government departments, especially those for agriculture, transport, 
health and economic planning, were given instructions to make their 
contribution to the resettlement a top priority. At regional level too 
local authorities and regional development bodies were committed to 
play their part in this great national effort. 

It was not merely the Ethiopian Government itself that was involved 
in the organisation of the resettlement but efforts were made to 
mobilise the whole country behind both the relief and resettlement 
activities. The mass organisations in Ethiopia, such as the peasants’ 
associations, the women’s associations, the youth associations and the 
urban dwellers’ associations , involved millions of ordinary Ethiopians 
in assisting the measures that the Government was taking to counter 
the famine. These organisations not only helped to collect money and 
materials for the resettlement but also provided volunteers to help in 
the implementation of the programme. Some of the elements in tne 
resettlement were organised entirely by particular mass organisations, 
for example rest stops along the routes that resettlers would be 
travelling were organised by local womens’ associations. Also, where 
resettlement sites were within an existing peasants’ association, that 
association would be responsible for most, if not all, the preparations 
and activities related to the programme locally. 

However much the Ethiopian Government sought to reallocate its 
own resources and mobilise the people of the country behind its efforts 
they did realise that without international assistance the 
implementation of the resettlement programme would be extremely 
difficult, if not impossible, and would certainly involve a much greater 
level of suffering and hardship to those affected. Therefore on 
December 11th 1984 the RRC made a specific appeal to the 
international community for assistance in its resettlement programme 
particularly with regard to transport. Vast distances over very difficult 
terrain were involved in the movement of people from the famine 
areas, particularly from the most northerly region — Tigray. 
Transportation would have greatly reduced the time this movement 
would take, putting less stress on those being moved and allowing more 
time for them to establish themselves in their new environment. 
However all the Western governments, even those with air transport 
already working on relief operations in the country, refused to give any 
assistance for the resettlement. 

The USA, which was the country probably best able to give the sort 
of assistance required, not only refused but called on the resettlement 
to be halted immediately. Peter McPherson, US Agency for 
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International Development, stated on behalf of the US Government 
that resettlement should end, saying: “the money and resources should 
be better used to help the millions facing starvation”. Graham Hancock, 
in his book “Ethiopia, The Challenge Of Hunger”, comments on this 
statement: 


“Was this a wilful stupidity 0 Did Mr McPherson really believe that 
a perennial food dole was the only answer to Ethiopian hunger? And 
could he really not see that resettlement, probably more than any 
other single strategy, holds forth the hope of rehabilitating large 
numbers of destitute Ethiopians and giving them a chance to become 
productive again. ” 3 


The attitude of the Ethiopian authorities, as indicated earlier, was 
similar to that expressed by Graham Hancock and they certainly had 
no intention of halting what they regarded as a vital part of the 
response to the famine emergency on the “instructions” of the US 
Government. While most Western governments refused to assist the 
resettlement programme the Ethiopians did receive help for it from 
political allies such as the Soviet Union, Cuba and the German 
Democratic Republic. Medical personnel and supplies, agricultural 
equipment and air transport were among the foreign aid supplies that 
the resettlement programme did receive from them. 

The planning of the programme had included the detailed study of 
the nature of the sites that were to be created; how they would be 
organised and laid out, what services would be required, and the sort of 
assistance and support they would need. The issues of the agricultural 
production, health services, education, sanitation and access links both 
within the resettlement sites and to the rest of Ethiopia were all matters 
which the Government planners had to consider. One of the questions 
was where the sites for the resettlement would actually be located. With 
such a vast number to be resettled a wide range of different sites were 
considered for use, including large settlement units in new virgin areas, 
integrated sites within existing peasants’ associations and even state 
farms. Some resettlers were to be moved within their own regions, if 
there was land in particular sites that was capable of supporting more 
people than were currently living there. 

The planners drew up models for the ideal system that should be 
developed in the resettlement areas and two of these models, one for 
overall health care and the other for each individual village site, are set 
out overleaf in Tables One and Two: 
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TABLE ONE 


Elealth services 

1 community health unit per 1,000 people-responsible for health 
education and preventative medicine. 

1 health station per 10,000 people—to provide basic medical services at 
a local level; staffed by health assistants with 1-2 years’ medical 
training. 

1 health centre per 50,000 people—to provide medical attention for 
more serious cases than can be dealt with at local level. This centre 
would be staffed by both nurses and doctors. 

1 hospital per resettlement region—this would deal with the most 
serious medical cases such as those needing intensive treatment, 
surgery or isolation because of contagious diseases. 


TABLE TWO 

Large village settlement: population—up to 500 families, total area 
approx 2,500 hectares. 


Village as a whole would have: 

1,000 hectares of cultivated farmlands 
750 hectares for grazing 
300 hectares for forestry 
160 hectares for buildings 
90 hectares for a reserve 
75 hectares for private plots 
50 hectares for demonstration 


Each family would have its own dwelling plus 1,000 square metres of 
land for a private plot. There would be one cesspit with superstructure 
above partitioned into four to give a private latrine to each of four 
families sharing the one cesspit. Service buildings would include: 
a community health unit, a school, a kindergarten, a co-operative store, 
a cultural centre, a recreation area, an administrative office, a WPE 
office, and individual offices for each mass organisation (the peasants’ 
association, the women’s association and the youth association). 
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The implications of the emergency resettlement began in earnest 
with the issuing of a Proclamation by the Ethiopian Government in 
November 1984 calling for those who wished to resettle to register for 
the programme. Although the resettlement programme was voluntary 
the Government did lay down criteria that the volunteers had to fulfill 
if they were to be eligible for the scheme. The criteria were that the 
family head who registered must be between the ages of eighteen and 
fifty, they must be from a famine-affected region, and they must be an 
agricultural person capable of working the land. The family head that 
registered for the programme could bring with them any of their 
dependents who need not fulfill the criteria that the family head him¬ 
self had to meet and therefore children, elderly relatives and 
handicapped people could be resettled. 6 The criteria were mainly 
designed to ensure that people being moved were from the areas where 
their leaving would have an impact on countering the effects of the 
famine and to ensure that these resettlers would be capable of working 
the land in the new areas and so be able to become self-sufficient and 
productive. 

The news of the Proclamation on the resettlement programme was 
carried by newspapers, radio and television, as well as being spread by 
Government and WPE officials within the drought regions. Many people 
needed no more encouragement than hearing the Proclamation itself 
to come forward and register for the resettlement programme and, 
indeed, there were those who had already begun to move on their 
own initiative and who were therefore able to join the programme 
having already travelled part of the way themselves. Nevertheless there 
were still feelings of uncertainty amongst some people about leaving the 
area they had known and where their families had survived for 
generations in spite of the appalling famine conditions. These feelings 
were particularly prevalent among those who had not taken part in the 
initial rush to volunteer for resettlement. The Secretary of the WPE in 
Tigray frankly admitted when interviewed in January 1986 that the 
resettlement programme faced many social, cultural and psychological 
obstacles in attracting enough volunteers to make a significant impact 
on the population problem there. In an effort to overcome these 
difficulties the Ethiopian Government and the WPE took active steps to 
promote the resettlement programme among the people in the famine 
areas. These steps primarily took the form of spreading information and 
propaganda both about the inherent problems within these northern 
areas that could not be solved while so many people remained living 
there and about the great attraction and potential of the land in the 
resettlement areas. The resettlement areas were shown to have a better 
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climate, to have more regular rainfall and fertile soil and would be 
entitled to Government assistance in developing agricultural 
production and social services. Resettlement was the opportunity to 
start a new life in new lands, and a means of escape from the areas that 
had been blighted by drought and famine for centuries. This was the 
message that the Ethiopian authorities sought to impress upon the 
people throughout the famine areas. 

Regional WPE offices sent Party workers to live in the villages across 
the drought regions, spreading the message of the resettlement 
programme to the people of the countryside. In the relief shelters and 
feeding stations too, WPE and Government workers encouraged those 
who would be eligible to consider resettlement. A wide range of 
information techniques were used including showing films and videos of 
the resettlement areas to the peasants. These pictures were initially of 
earlier resettlement sites from the 1970s and early 1980s but, as the 
emergency resettlement programme itself got underway, images of the 
latest resettlers and their new life could be shown. This would often be 
supplemented by return visits to the famine areas by resettlers who had 
moved a few months before and now returned to help with the recruit¬ 
ment effort. A number of village elders were flown from Tigray, at the 
Government’s expense, to visit the resettlement areas so that they could 
see for themselves the value of the programme for their own people. 7 

In the latter part of 1985, 31 religious leaders, both Muslim and 
Christian, were flown out from Wollo by the regional WPE office to 
spend 12 days touring the resettlement sites, visiting the many 
thousands of people who had moved there from Wollo. 8 The purpose 
of such visits was that peoples’ misgivings or reluctance about the 
programme would be allayed when they saw for themselves or heard 
from their own local leaders what resettlement had to offer. Certainly 
the Tigrayan village elders and the Wollo religious leaders all returned to 
their home areas enthused with the benefits of the resettlement 
programme, some of the latter going as far as to say this was actually 
God’s deliverance for His suffering people of Wollo! 

The efforts of the Government and the WPE in both spreading the 
information about the resettlement programme and in helping to 
reduce some of the reservations felt about it, were designed to try 
and ensure that enough people were involved in the programme to 
make a real impact on the relief operations in the famine areas and the 
opportunity for land there to be rehabilitated. People had to be genuine 
volunteers and understand what they were doing before they were able 
to join the programme. The use of force in recruitment to resettlement 
would have been counter productive for a policy designed to combat 
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the effects of famine and aid the development of the country towards 
self-sufficiency. It would alienate the very people the programme was 
designed to help. In fact most people who joined the programme 
needed little extra persuasion after they had lost their crops, their 
animals and homes through the drought and had been forced to accept 
the final degradation of life in a relief camp. 

There were quotas given to the drought-hit regions regarding the 
number of resettlers that would ideally be drawn from each affected 
province and district but these quotas were neither blind nor abitrary. 
In fact the quota figures were arrived at after a careful consideration 
of the conditions in the relevant areas and aimed, in the long term, to 
arrive at a regulated reduction of the population that would enable the 
remaining inhabitants to produce adequately while at the same time 
allowing the land to recover. In choosing those areas from which people 
were to be resettled and in setting the figures for each phase of the 
resettlement campaign priority was set on the basis of the following 
criteria: 

1. Areas which had been repeatedly hit by drought during the last 
ten years. 

2. Areas which were so denuded of vegetation that the possibility of 
recovery in the short term was obviously nil. 

3. Areas where the population pressure on the land was so severe that 
it would evidently be impossible to produce enough to feed everyone. 

4. Areas where the terrain was visibly unsuitable for agriculture. 

The quota figures given to the regions, and subsequently spread over 

awrajas and woredas, had thus been very carefully arrived at using the 
above considerations and are part of the long-term economic strategy 
to see the regions freed from the cyclical occurrence of famine. 

Even so, these figures were more of a guide than binding and in no 
way invalidated the need for the massive work of persuasion and 
propaganda in order to encourage volunteer settlers. But they were 
absolutely necessary for determining where to begin the work and in 
setting out guidelines as to the expected scale of the operations in each 
area. They also played a crucial role in planning what transport had to 
be laid on, what provisions supplied, what medical care had to be 
provided and what size resting stations arranged en route, amongst 
many other points. 

A very different view of the recruitment of resettlers however is put 
forward by certain people in the West. Criticisms of the recruitment 
Programme have come from Western governments and political groups, 
together with certain aid agencies associated with such groups who are, 
anyway, hostile to the Ethiopian regime. The politics of the opposition 
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to the Ethiopian Government and the resettlement programme will be 
discussed in the latter part of this book. However it is the particular 
allegations that have been made against the recruitment for the 
programme that will be considered at this point. 

The sort of allegations made are that the Ethiopian Government has 
organised a forced resettlement, recruiting people either, quite literally, 
at gun point or through blackmailing them by denying them food aid if 
they don’t join the programme. The evidence for these allegations 
comes largely from refugee camps in the Sudan in the form of claims by 
certain people there to have witnessed force being used in the recruit¬ 
ment to the resettlement programme. However, such evidence from 
refugee sources always needs to be treated with some caution and 
particularly so in this case. There is a strong political motive for anti- 
Government forces within the refugee camps to provide evidence to 
support allegations of atrocities by the Government they are fighting 
against. In Central America, for instance, it is from refugee camps in 
Honduras, from which the Contra anti-government forces operate, that 
much of the evidence comes to support allegations of atrocities by the 
Nicaraguan Government. Political interests overtly hostile to the 
Ethiopian Government are to be found in most of the sources that 
support allegations against the resettlement programme. 

There is evidence to counter the allegations of force being used in the 
recruitment of resettlers from people who are certainly no great 
supporters of the Ethiopian Government but who do have direct 
experience of observing recruitment. Graham Hancock toured northern 
Ethiopia in the winter of 1984-5. He writes: 

“When I arrived in Ethiopia, in November 1984 . . . the resettle¬ 
ment airlift was already well under way—and I was deeply suspicious 
of it ... As I began to travel, in Tigrav and Wollo, however, to visit 
the feeding centres and most of all to see for myself the total 
devastation of these two provinces, my suspicions subsided . . . there 
have been accusations that the Ethiopian government is forcing 
resettlers to the new settlements against their will ... I can only 
report my own findings from random discussions with the destitute 
at Korem, Bati and Mekelle. and from talking with Ethiopian friends 
whose opinions 1 trust, that these accusations are incorrect. Far from 
being forced, the majority of the drought affected people strongly 
want to go. And this impression, / know, is shared by many 
voluntary agency personnel who have spent months working with the 
famine victims. ” 9 
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Marcus Thompson, working in northern Ethiopia for Oxfam, states: 

“It is certainly not a wholesale forced resettlement. Our teams 
who have been in Wollo have seen and met people who are eager to 
volunteer as resettlers, wanting to go elsewhere. ” 10 

Germaine Greer visited Ethiopia in April 1985, specifically to 
investigate the resettlement programme. She says: 

“/ actually went full of anxieties about resettlement. I thought 
there probably was quite a bit of pushing and shoving, just because 
of the physical constraints. I was not prepared for the absence of 
pushing and shoving that I saw. ” 11 


Nor are these the only such witnesses, Didier Chabrol of the French 
Committee Against Hunger, and a member of the FAO team that 
visited the resettlement areas, has echoed these views as have many 
others whose interests are not concerned with waging a political crusade 
against the Government of Ethiopia. 

In assessing the validity of accusations of force being used in resettle¬ 
ment, one needs to ask whether the lack of substantial evidence to 
support such allegations is because they are simply incorrect or just that 
the Ethiopian Government has been able to conceal the truth? The task 
of forcing at gun point several hundreds of thousands of people from all 
over the countryside in northern Ethiopia just to join the resettlement 
programme and then to be transported right across the countryside 
would be, in itself, an immense task for any military force. It is difficult 
to imagine how such an operation could be concealed from the many 
hundreds, probably thousands, of foreign relief workers, media crews 
and government officials who visited or worked in the famine areas in 
this period. The relief camps where the resettlers were first gathered 
together, and the airfields and roads from which they travelled were 
exactly the same places where most foreigners, many from the West, 
were also working and travelling. This point holds true not only for the 
allegations of direct force being used but also the notion that people 
were blackmailed into joining the programme by denying them food aid 
if they did not. The Western aid agencies in Ethiopia would very 
quickly have exposed such tactics if they had been used. 

It is worth recalling the sort of conditions that existed during the 
famine, particularly over the winter of 1984-5 when the numbers 
volunteering for resettlement were at their highest (Table Five shows 
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the monthly totals for resettlers leaving Wollo region). One Western 
observer gave this description: 

“As far as the eye could see, in all directions, nothing was growing. 
Surrounding the derelict homesteads, the thin, shorn stubble of 
blackened and blighted sorghum which even the wheeling crows had 
left, seemed the product of some cataclysmic scorched earth policy, 
the final solution of a land’s despair ... A huge expanse of open land 
to the south west of the town /Batil had been taken over as a billet 
for the drought refugees . . . Inevitably in such conditions, it was the 
children who suffered the most: marasmus and xerophthalmia were 
commonplace, killing the weak, blinding and maiming the strong, 
blighting a whole generation. Dysentry, tuberculosis and pneumonia, 
those other handmaidens of the Apocalypse had also taken a fearful 
toll. It is nigh on impossible to describe the total and abject despair 
of those blighted people, strung like casualties of some brutish, 
medieval battle across the blasted heath that constitutes Korem’s 
main camp. The children were in the worse condition even than 
those at Bati, while the adults, with their huge bald heads atop 
dwarfish, skeletal bodies, seemed not of this earth and resembled 
more a science fiction artist’s grotesque conception of a colony of 
Martians than anything remotely human . . . The camp is a wintry 
hell, but less of a hell than the countryside that surrounds it .. . as 
Christmas came and went and as 1984 edged into 1985, upwards of 
500 drought refugees every day were continuing to pour into Korem, 
compounding and complicating an already stupefying logistical 
problem for the overburdened relief agencies. ’’ 12 

More than one Western observer has described visiting northern 
Ethiopia over this period like a journey into Hell; for many Ethiopians 
resettlement was one of the few ways, short of death itself, to escape 
that Hell. 

At the same time as work was being conducted in the drought zone 
to recruit and prepare people for the resettlement programme, there 
was also a lot of preparatory work going on in the resettlement areas. 
High-level Government missions, including one led by the Head of 
State, Mengistu Haile-Mariam, had been sent to the south west and 
western regions of the country during the latter part of 1984. While 
these missions looked into more general political and organisational 
aspects of the programme teams of specialists on agriculture, climate, 
the environment, and construction were sent to examine the specific 
practical problems, particularly the selection and preparation of sites 
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for resettlement communities. A total of 227 surveyors worked in 
teams throughout the prospective resettlement regions, examining 928 
potential village sites. 13 Research studies were undertaken into the best 
forms of crops to grow and the most effective agricultural techniques to 
use with much of this work able to draw on existing projects under way 
from previous resettlement programmes. The relevant regional planning 
offices were also involved in planning the development necessary for 
the resettlement sites to be productive and self-sufficient. Tnese 
planning offices had to consider the existing economic and social make 
up of their areas and how this might be affected by a mass influx of 
resettlers as well as the impact on the environment itself. There was 
certainly no point in the Ethiopian Government moving people from 
one area where the pressure of the population had destroyed the 
environment if the environment in the new area was allowed to be 
destroyed in the same way. 

Many of the resettlement sites were to be in areas of virgin bush, 
savannah or forest and these, therefore, needed a great deal of work to 
clear the land and prepare it for cultivation and habitation. No less than 
532 tractors and bulldozers, together with the necessary personnel, 
were assigned to this massive clearing operation, with the equipment 
and workers coming from the state farms of the Ministry of Coffee and 
Tea Development, as well as from the Ministry of Construction. 14 In 
the areas where local peasants’ associations and other mass 
organisations existed these helped to provide volunteers and other 
practical assistance in the preparation of the resettlement sites. Where 
sites were in such sparsely populated areas that there were insufficient 
local volunteers, work was done by youth brigades of students and 
young people organised nationally by the Revolutionary Ethiopia 
Youth Association (REYA). Up to August 1985 20,000 volunteers in 
youth brigades had been involved in work on the resettlement sites, 
together with local volunteers and government workers. 15 This work 
force had succeeded in constructing 200,000 rudimentary buildings, all 
from locally-available materials (these are huts and tukuls of various 
types and sizes both for residential and common service purposes such 
as stores, clinics, meeting halls and offices); 1,500 kilometres of road 
had been laid; 285 wells had been dug and 273 springs cleared; and 
more than 84,000 hectares of land had been cleared for cultivation. 16 

The preparation of the resettlement areas had been a huge task and 
there can be no doubting the tremendous achievement which these 
figures represent. However, much of the terrain surrounding the village 
sites is still virgin bush and forest; the land that had been cleared for 
cultivation still needed to be planted and worked in order to produce 
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a crop; and the villages themselves consisted of only extremely 
rudimentary buildings. The establishment of viable, independent 
settlements with decent living conditions and sufficient agricultural 
production would still take a great deal more work both on the land 
around the site and within the villages themselves. 

An extremely important consideration in the development of the 
resettlement areas was that of health provision both in terms of 
preventative measures and treatment. The provision of adequate food, 
clean water and proper sanitation as well as health education for 
resettlers were the first considerations. Attempts were made to ensure 
all village sites had wells or springs close by for accesibile clean water as 
well as latrines for every four families within the village. Advice on 
sanitation and hygiene were to be a regular feature of health education 
classes to be held in each resettlement village by the Community Health 
Unit. Health centres, clinics, hospitals and other medical facilities for 
the resettlement areas either came from the expansion of existing 
provisions or from the construction of new facilities with the aim of 
fulfilling the level of health care envisaged in the Ministry of Health’s 
plans (see Table One above). 

By November 1985 there were 85 health stations, 10 health centres 
and five hospitals in the resettlement areas with a total staff of over 600 
full-time personnel, both Ethiopian and foreign medical workers. One 
of the hospitals was a fully-equipped and staffed field hospital from the 
Soviet Union sent specifically for the resettlement programme. 17 

Other considerations for social services that would be needed in the 
resettlement areas were for education, literacy schemes, kindergartens, 
orphanages and recreational and cultural facilities. Some attempts 
were made to prepare buildings for these various services as well as areas 
for recreation but priority was given to preparations for agriculture, 
shelter and health—these were always prepared before the resettlers 
arrived. Often facilities for other services had to wait until after the 
resettlers themselves had actually arrived. The Ethiopian Government 
make extra staff available for schools in the resettlement areas and 
efforts were made to ensure as many facilities as possible were available 
to resettlers’ children, either through expanding existing facilities in the 
areas or constructing at least rudimentary new buildings. RRC workers 
were assigned to the task of looking after orphans. These came from the 
huge mass orphanages that were a major feature of relief camps right 
across northern Ethiopia. 

The sheer movement of many hundreds of thousands of people from 
the famine regions to the resettlement areas was an immensly difficult 
task and one full of risks. While a small number of resettlers (about 4% 
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of the total) were moved within their own region for most very large 
distances were involved. It was, for example, 1,000 kilometres from the 
famine region of Tigray to the resettlement region of Illubabor, much 
of it over extremely difficult terrain. Roads and other communications 
links were poor and there was only limited transport actually available 
to move people. Matters were further complicated in the most 
northerly areas-particularly Tigray-by the danger of attack by anti- 
Government elements. Most of the transport for this mass movement 
was carried out with buses normally used for urban commuters, in fact 
about half the country’s public transport vehicles were diverted to the 
resettlement programme. 

Over 75% of all resettlers travelled from the famine areas to the 
resettlement regions entirely by road. 18 It is worth noting this figure 
since much of the criticism in the West of the movement of resettlers 
has been directed at the air transport with the entirely incorrect 
implication that most resettlers had been moved in this way. Some 
allegations however have been made about the conditions during the 
movement of resettlers by road. There have been accusations that force 
has been employed to keep resettlers on grossly-overcrowded buses ana 
that during their journey people have been denied food, rest and 
refreshment. Once again though the sources of such allegations come 
from the Sudan rather than from Ethiopia itself. This is significant since 
the nature of the road system in Ethiopia means that the convoys of 
buses carrying resettlers must use the same roads as the Western 
travellers in the country, of which there were many at this time and, 
indeed, must pass through Addis Ababa itself where again there are 
many foreigners. In neither Addis Ababa nor on the roads around the 
country, have observers seen the sort of conditions alleged by the critics 
of the resettlement programme. Germaine Greer, who came across a 
number of convoys of resettlers during her visit to Ethiopia, said that 
while conditions were certainly far from ideal she was impressed by the 
care and attention given to resettlers during their journey. 19 

The use of air transport in the resettlement programme was almost 
exclusively confined to resettlers from Tigray. Helicopters were used in 
the movement of some of those volunteering for resettlement in the 
journey from their villages to the collection point at Mekelle. Move¬ 
ment in the countryside of Tigray could be difficult and dangerous 
since the TPLF operated its hit and run tactics in parts of the area and 
were violently opposed to the Government resettlement programme. 
Aircraft were used for the transport of most of the resettlers out of 
Mekelle. Although this was in part due to the security situation in the 
region more important was the fact that Tigray was the most northerly 
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area from which resettlers were moving and they, therefore, had by far 
the longest distance to travel to reach the resettlement sites. Some of 
these flights took the resettlers all the way to the resettlement areas 
with only a fuelling stop at Addis Ababa, but most simply took people 
the 700 km south to Addis Ababa from where they travelled on by 
bus. 20 

It was largely planes from the Soviet Union, mainly Antonov-12 
aircraft, that conducted this movement of resettlers and perhaps for 
that very reason this operation has come in for particularly strong 
criticism in the West. Some people have gone so far as to say that the 
aircraft being used were so unsuitable and overcrowded that 10-15% 
of resettlers died on each flight. If such allegations were true it would 
have meant 8-10,000 bodies being removed from these Soviet aircraft 
at the very same airfields that were being used by the Western air 
crews working on the relief operations, let alone the other foreign aid 
workers and media people who often used these airfields. There were 
no eye-witness reports of any mass removal of bodies from Soviet 
planes carrying resettlers, nor any evidence for the sort of horrific 
conditions on board that were alleged. At the same time, while long 
flights aboard aircraft not designed for passenger transport (such as 
the Antonov-12) would not necessarily be very pleasant, any 
discomfort hardly compares with the appalling conditions such famine 
victims had been enduring for months on end in the relief camps or in 
the drought-stricken countryside. The Antonov-12s, as troop-carrying 
aircraft, are designed to take 100 fully-equipped paratroopers and in 
their role as transport for resettlers they were carrying between 120- 
160 people. This number should have meant that the aircraft was not 
too overcrowded since the resettlers would have little if anything with 
them. The fact that the Antonov-12 has an unpressurised hold limits its 
range and the height at which it can fly, but its passengers would only 
have suffered discomfort from this if severe weather conditions had 
forced the plane to fly higher, which would have been an extremely 
rare occurrence. These aircraft do, however, have a pressurised crew 
compartment able to hold twelve people, pregnant women and other 
particularly vulnerable people could be carried there during the 
flight. 21 

The movement of such large numbers of people, even without any 
malicious intent or negligence on the part of the Ethiopian authorities, 
still involved major health risks for the people taking part as they were 
not only malnourished but had also come from places rife with sickness 
and disease. At the initial collection point for resettlers within the 
drought areas, medical checks were made with those considered unfit 
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to travel given treatment until they were fitter, while those considered 
too unfit for resettlement at all were told they would not be able to 
join the programme. Particular attention was paid to preventing people 
with infectious and contagious diseases from travelling with the 
resettlers since this would not only be a risk for their fellow travellers 
but also for the people of the lands they were moving through. 

On the journey itself the Ethiopian authorities organised medical 
teams, usually from the Ethiopian Red Cross, to travel with the 
resettlers on the convoys of buses and there were permanent medical 
staff at overnight shelters set up along the routes being travelled. At the 
overnight shelters the resettlers were able to have rest and refreshment 
as well as medical treatment. There were occasions on which resettlers 
would become too ill to continue travelling and then they would 
remain within these shelters or at other medical facilities until fit 
enough to travel. Germaine Greer describes one such overnight shelter 
at Gouder which she visited in April 1985: 

“Gouder is a paragon of temporary shelters. Its 200 tents, made in 
Pakistan, gift of Saudi Arabia, are set up a tent’s breadth apart in a 
broad meadow below the town of Ambo ... a doctor, a nurse and a 
pharmacist were on duty round the clock when there were settlers in 
transit . . . Each adult was given a wedge of kita bread for each 
family member and each child a pint of thick protein drink.’’ 22 

Other stop off places existed along the convoy routes, some 
organised by the RRC and others by local mass organisations, to give 
the resettlers rest and refreshment. Again Germaine Greer describes her 
experience at one such place, Alem, Gena, close to Addis Ababa: 

“I watched for two hours as the 8,000 people in 123 buses, on 
their way from Kambata. in Woleita, toMetekel, in Gojjam, were given 
fresh bread for their lunch and their water supplies replenished. A 
doctor was on hand to give emergency aid until they should arrive 
in their overnight shelter at Debre Marcos. ’’ 23 

By taking the journey relatively slowly, with plenty of rest and 
refreshment breaks, together with medical checks and treatment both 
before setting out and on the journey, the Ethiopian authorities hoped 
to minimise the health risks involved in this massive movement of 
people. The rigours of the journey that the settlers had to make should 
certainly not be under-estimated, but there can be little doubt that they 
received a great deal more, in terms of medical treatment, food and 
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shelter, than did most of those crowded into relief camps in the famine 
areas, let alone those starving in the surrounding countryside. 

The resettlement programme succeeded in moving over half a million 
people out of the famine regions and into new areas from November 
1984 to November 1985. However, once in the resettlement sites there 
were still enormous problems to be overcome. The prime tasks faced by 
the programme, once people had been successfully moved, were to 
avoid the new health risks and to establish agricultural production. The 
two issues were linked since with an unhealthy population, unfit for 
work, it would be difficult to achieve agricultural production, while 
without agricultural production the people would be dependent on 
only minimal relief aid which, in turn, would undermine their health. 

The resettlers faced particular health risks for a whole number of 
reasons. Not only were they physically weakened by months, indeed in 
many cases years, of malnutrition with the consequential lowering of 
their resistance to disease but now they would need to do a great deal 
of work to try and establish themselves in a new environment, an 
environment that had many diseases that had not existed in their home 
area. This final point is most significant of all in relation to malaria, for 
large numbers of the resettlers were moved from non-malarial areas into 
malarial areas, although this was by no means universally the case. 
Nonetheless, the anti-malaria campaign, organised by the Ministry of 
Health, was undoubtedly its largest health campaign in the resettlement 
areas. 24 

Ideally, the anti-malaria campaign should have started before the 
resettlers left the collection points in the famine areas with a screening 
process for those about to leave and the distribution of anti-malaria 
doses to those who needed them. This was done to a limited extent 
but the huge workload on medical staff in relief camps and the 
inevitable confusions that arose during the resettlement from the 
famine regions, meant that most of the work had to be done when 
resettlers arrived in the new areas. There was a screening process as the 
resettlers arrived and, for those who needed them weekly prophylactic 
doses were given that would offer protection from malaria. By 
December 1985, 479,000 resettlers were receiving these weekly doses at 
431 different resettlement sites. The main difficulty with these weekly, 
self-administered prophylactics was that people sometimes forgot to 
take them and the Ministry of Health attempted to minimise this 
danger by having one person in each village with specific responsibility 
for encouraging people to take their tablets each week. These anti¬ 
malaria volunteers were usually secondary school pupils from among 
the resettlers who would also be trained in the very basic tasks of taking 
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blood samples for examining under the microscope to detect anyone 
showing symptoms of malaria. By the end of 1985 there were already 
3^0 such volunteers throughout the resettlement areas. 

The anti-malaria campaign, however, not only involved medical 
activities, it also involved action against the mosquito that transmitted 
the disease. Village sites were initially sprayed with pesticides by the 
Ministry of Health but, once resettlers occupied the sites, they were 
given equipment and training in how and when to carry this out them¬ 
selves. There was also action taken against the environment where the 
mosquitoes bred, in and around the resettlements, such as stagnant pools 
of water. The figures for the incidence of malaria in the resettlement areas 
suggest that the anti-malaria campaign was remarkably successful given 
the large numbers of people moving into these areas who were 
vulnerable to the disease. In the regions of Wellega, Illubabor, Gojjam 
and Keffa, at the peak breeding time of the mosquito—in September 
and October 1985, the incidence of malaria across these areas was only 
0.7%, which was much higher than the normal level of 0.1% but still a 
very low figure and, given the circumstances, a great achievement for 
the Ethiopian Ministry of Health. 

The Ministry took steps to immunise resettlers against a range of 
communicable diseases, particularly measles, meningitis and yellow 
fever. 

TABLE THREE 25 

The immunisation figures 

for the period November 1984-November 1985 

BCG - 15,753 
Measles — 152,144 
Meningitis — 48,000 
Yellow Fever — 100,000 

The figures shown in Table Three do not represent a complete and 
comprehensive protection of all the resettlers, but they did ensure that 
none of these diseases posed a major uncontrollable threat to the 
people of the resettlement areas. Dysentry, that had been picked up by 
many resettlers in the relief camps, did prove a problem in a number of 
the sites, and it required extra attention from the medical services in 
the areas affected. There was a problem in some places with the 
parasitic disease schistomiasis that was quite prevalent in the regions of 
northern Ethiopia but did not exist in most of the western regions 
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where the resettlements were sited. Efforts by the Ministry of Health to 
screen resettlers for this particular disease were by no means as 
extensive as those for malaria, with only 11,000 people having been 
screened by the end of November 198 5. 26 However, the inevitably 
limited medical resources meant priority had to be given to the more 
serious problems and comprehensive health cover for the whole resettle¬ 
ment programme was simply not possible. One needs to bear in mind 
that health services for the whole country as yet only reach 43% of the 
population. 

The overall level of medical services in the resettlement areas, in 
terms of health stations, health centres and hospitals, has already been 
mentioned, but there was also another level of health service, that of 
the basic community health unit established in each resettlement 
village. This was the key component in the Ministry of Health’s 
programme of health education and it operated at the grass roots level 
of village life. The community health units were staffed initially by 
medical students from Addis Ababa, who worked with locally-recruited 
assistants. However, once the local assistants had received a certain 
standard of training, they were able to take over the running of the 
units themselves. The role of these community health units was 
primarily teaching health education, particularly in terms of sanitation 
and hygiene and also very basic medical practices with regard, for 
instance, to first aid and childbirth. The resettlers who acted as 
assistants were sent for training to regional centres, either as 
community health workers or traditional birth attendants (midwives); 
during 1985, 483 resettlers were trained as community health workers 
and 526 as traditional birth attendants. 27 The Ministry of Health 
supplied posters and pamphlets giving health information that were 
distributed to resettlers by way of community health units and, in each 
village, regular health education meetings were held for all the villagers. 
Audio-visual aids, such as films and videos, were also taken around the 
resettlement sites by Ministry of Health teams to reinforce the health 
education message. 

The other crucial issue in the establishment of viable settlements and 
related to health, was that of agricultural production and the develop¬ 
ment of self-sufficiency in the new villages. In an effort to see this 
achieved in as short a time as possible the Ethiopian Government made 
great efforts to supply the necessary agricultural inputs to the 
resettlements. Between November 1984 and August 1985, 23,000 
tonnes of seed, 19,000 plough oxen and 1.2 million hand tools were 
supplied to resettlers, 28 and this was in addition to the several hundred 
tractors from the state farms operating in the resettlement areas. A 
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large part of the supply of hand tools and oxen actually came from 
donations by Ethiopians right across the country, as well as from the 
peasants’ associations which were themselves accepting resettlers. In 
fact, the RRC had employed around 100 full-time workers to travel 
around the different parts of the country with the specific task of 
collecting donations of materials for the resettlement sites including not 
only agricultural implements but also such things as clothing and 
cooking utensils. 27 

The Ministry of Agriculture sent over 500 agricultural specialists to 
the resettlement areas to aid the development of production, to give 
advice on soil types, fertilisation, planting, irrigation and new types of 
crops suited to the environment. 30 Agricultural research stations were 
■involved in similar work, especially in relation to new crops and the 
possibilities for growing cash crops that had not previously been grown 
in the areas such as rice and cotton which could, in the future, have 
potential for agro-industrial developments. The Ministry of Agriculture 
did not forget the issue of environmental protection and conservation 
and rigorous efforts were made to maintain the natural balance of the 
environment, despite the major developments that were taking place, 
through the establishment of reserves, national parks, restricted hunting 
areas and a careful limit on the position and extent of agricultural settle¬ 
ments. There were measures to ensure that the stability and fertility of 
the soil were preserved, with re-afforestation both by the Ministry of 
Agriculture directly and through resellers’ peasant associations, 
resulting in 2.2 million seedlings being planted in the resettlement areas 
in the 10 months up to August 1985. 31 There was irrigation work and 
the building of check dams to further limit soil erosion, and 203 
resettlers went on specific training courses on land reclamation and soil 
conservation techniques. 

The end of the first year of the emergency resettlement programme 
had seen 75,000 hectares of land being cultivated in the resettlement 
areas. 33 This was out of the 84,000 hectares that had been cleared. 
Although this was not enough land to make all the resettlements self- 
sufficient it was certainly far more production than could ever have 
been expected if such people had remained in the drought areas of the 
North. Many of the resettlement sites had suffered poor yields in their 
crops in this first year since they had arrived in the new areas late in the 
planting season. However, in the following year such settlements would 
not face this difficulty and would also have had more time to clear and 
prepare further land for agricultural production. In looking at the 1984-5 
emergency resettlement progamme in Ethiopia, there can be little 
doubt that it was quite a remarkable achievement, all the more so given 
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the circumstances under which it was undertaken. It is true that, even 
in overall terms, it was not without its problems, and it failed, perhaps 
inevitably, to fulfill all the plans and ideal models that the Government 
had initially set out to achieve. Although the target for resettlement in 
the first 12 months had been 300,000 families in fact only 203,000 
were actually moved, consisting of 587,785 people-well short of the 
figure of well over a million people which the Government had been 
hoping for. 34 It was also true that many health problems among the 
resettlers had not been solved and agricultural production was not yet 
at the level of self-sufficiency in most new settlements. Nevertheless, 
over half a million people had been moved out of the famine areas, 
easing both the burden on the relief agencies there and the pressure on 
the environment. Also, they had been settled in areas where they were 
already beginning to produce for themselves and where they had the 
potential in the near future not only to become self sufficient but to 
actually produce surpluses that would help others in the country as 
well as themselves. 


TABLE FOUR 35 

Origins and destinations of resettlers 

The percentage of the total number of settlers from different regions: 

62.4% from Wollo 

18.3% from Shewa 

15.2% from Tigray 

4.1% from Gonder and Gojjam 

The percentage of the total number of settlers 
moving to particular regions: 

43.1% to Wellega 
25.1% to Illubabor 
17.2% to Gojjam 
14.6% to Gonder and Keffa 

The widespread nature of criticisms of the resettlement programme 
make it important to give further considerations to some of the 
allegations that have been made against it in the West. The programme 
has, in fact, been accused by some of being nothing short of a policy of 
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genocide, involving oppression and enslavement of millions of people 
and, indeed, the deaths of a great many. The organisation Medecins 
Sans Frontieres has gone so far as to say: “The main problem in 
Ethiopia is that people are dying, not from famine, but from 
resettlement.” 36 The critics of the resettlement have not only accused 
it of forcing people and of appalling conditions on their journey but 
also of imprisoning them in armed camps within the resettlement areas 
which are themselves in regions totally unsuitable for agricultural 
development. All the “evidence” for these allegations, as with those 
dealt with earlier, is of a highly dubious nature and is contradicted by 
those who have actual experience of the resettlement programme at 
first hand. 

One of the grounds on which the critics of resettlement have based 
their claim that the use of force was an inherent part in the programme 
is that the Ethiopian Government set a specific target figure for those 
to be moved. The target, so the critics alleged, showed that people were 
simply to be conscripted for resettlement based on monthly quotas for 
the various regions. 37 The fact that, in practice, the resettlement 
involved much fewer people than the Ethiopian Government had hoped, 
somewhat undermines this particular argument, as does an examination 
of the monthly figures for resettlement, which shows marked 
fluctuations. Table Five shows the fluctuation in the monthly figures 
for resettlers leaving Wollo. 


TABLE FIVE 38 

November 1984: 58,387 
December 1984: 66,669 
January 1985:44,314 
February 1985: 41,069 
March 1985: 20,915 


April 1985: 20,915 
May 1985: 30,556 
June 1985: 3,537 
July 1985: 8,761 
August 1985: 16,278 


The variations in the monthly totals do not suggest any fixed quotas 
that were being filled by using force to make people join the 
programmes. The figures illustrate the voluntary nature of recruitment. 
There was, for instance, an initial rush of people to join the programme 
just after it had been announced and at the time when the famine was 
at its worst, resulting in the target the Government had set for Phase 
One actually being overfulfilled. The fall-off in the figures of people 
joining, and their later fluctuations, reflect both the fact that those 
initially enthusiastic to leave had by now gone, and the period when the 
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rains did come in 1985 when people felt able to return to their homes 
to try and grow a crop. 

The failure of attempts to restart agricultural production in many 
areas, or pest attack on crops that were growing, together with the 
propaganda efforts of the Government and WPE can all help explain the 
pick-up in the figures for resettlement in the latter part of the year. 

According to one book, “Ethiopia’s Bitter Medicine: Settling For 
Disaster”-specifically devoted to exposing the “wickedness” of the 
resettlement programme, their main source of evidence comes from the 
2,000 refugees they said had “escaped” to the Sudan from the resettle¬ 
ment sites. 39 As noted earlier, refugee sources are always of a somewhat 
suspect nature. If one accepts for the moment that the figure for the 
number of refugees is true, 2,000 people leaving the sites, out of nearly 
600,000 people this reperesents only about 0.3% of the total. As will be 
shown later it would certainly not be difficult to leave the resettlement 
villages and most are close to the Sudanese border. Under the 
conditions in the resettlement sites—which were far from easy—to have 
only 0.3% leave is hardly an indication of mass disaffection amongst the 
resettlers. In earlier programmes where resettlers became discontented 
there had been occasions on which people, even whole villages, simply 
packed up and walked home. 

The critics of the resettlement programme have not only attacked 
the conduct of the programme, many have also denied that it is a policy 
even designed to counter the famine. It is therefore worth briefly 
looking at what these critics claim is the motivation behind this huge 
and difficult task which the Ethiopian Government has undertaken. 
According to “Ethiopia’s Bitter Medicine . . 

“The current programme involves the movement of people to and 
from areas where liberation movements operate; its objective may 
thus be identified as the destruction of grass-roots support for 
these movements. Furthermore, any resettlement scheme places 
people in an alien environment, dependent on the central 
government. ” 4f) 

How much truth or rationality is there in this argument? 

The most obvious point to start with is that, as the figures for 
resettlement show, the vast majority of resettlers do not come from the 
areas in which anti-government forces (the so-called liberation move¬ 
ments) actually operate. The only such forces of any note are those in 
Tigray, the TPLF, and in Eritrea, the EPLF. However, no resettlers 
came from Eritrea and only about 15% of the total number of 
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resettlers, less than 100,000 people actually came from Tigray. There¬ 
fore, 85% of the resettlers came from areas in which underminining 
support for anti-government forces could not possibly have been the 
motive of the Ethiopian Government. 41 Whether it was even the motive 
in Tigray will be examined in a moment, but first it is worth dealing 
with the other suggestion: that resettlers were actually being moved 
into areas where anti-government forces were operating. As just 
mentioned, the only such significant forces are tnose in the north of the 
country and, to a much lesser extent now, in the east adjacent to the 
Somali border. The resettlement areas are close to the borders with 
Sudan which gives support to forces hostile to the Ethiopian Govern¬ 
ment. There are no such forces of any significance in a single one of the 
resettlement areas. 

There does seem something rather irrational about even the notion of 
moving supporters of anti-government forces of one area into another 
area where the people also support such anti-government groups. As 
pointed out, however, in practice it is only the resettlers from Tigray 
who could even conceivably represent people whose move was 
motivated by a desire to undermine forces hostile to the Ethiopian 
Government. But even here it is difficult to see much rationality in this 
view of the resettlement programme since the numbers of people being 
moved from Tigray are so small -less than 4% of the region’s 
population. Moving such a small number would do very little to under¬ 
mine any mass support for anti-government forces if such support 
actually exitsed. What it would certainly do, if it was done by force, as 
critics insist, is alienate and anger people in the region who remain as 
well as those who are actually being moved. The Ethiopian Government 
would then, according to the logic of the critics, be putting all these 
angry and discontented Tigrayans, who are already supporters of anti¬ 
government forces, in sites along Ethiopia’s border with Sudan, the very 
country which was aiding the anti-government forces in the north. Such 
a policy would be akin to the British Government forcibly resettling 
people from the strongly Republican West Belfast area in the border 
region of Northern Ireland close to the border with the Irish Republic, 
and hoping this would undermine support for the Irish Republican 
Army. Even this, in comparison, is not “extreme” enough since the 
Irish Republic is actually supporting the British Government against the 
IRA and the Republican movement, whereas the government of Sudan 
is actually supporting the TPLF. 

If one looks at the figures for the places within Tigray from which 
the resettlers have come (Table Six) one can see that most are from the 
southernmost part of the region, the awrajas of Enderta and Raya- 
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Azebo. Nearly 7 0% of the Tigrayans who joined the programme came 
from these two awrajas which, although certainly affected by the 
famine, are the farthest part of the region from the Sudanese border 
and the hit and run attacks of the TPLF. Therefore, even within 
Tigray, most resettlers did not come from areas that were “strongholds” 
of anti-government forces. 

TABLE SIX 42 

Resettlers from the region of Tigray by awraja 


Awraja Number of resettlers 

Enderta.29,330 

Kilt-Awladu.9,149 

Tembien.1,842 

Agame.7,144 

Adowa.7,018 

Axum.2,384 

Raya-Azebo.31,943 

Shre.1,006 

TOTAL.89,71b 


The notion that resettlement is a policy aimed at making people 
more dependent on the central Government is almost laughable since 
people in northern Ethiopia could hardly be more dependent than in 
their present situation. In 1985 at least half the people of these areas 
were entirely dependent on relief aid and, in Tigray, the figure was 
more like three-quarters of the total population. There were many 
people in the north who had been relying on relief year after year since 
1974 and will continue to do so in the future; most of this relief 
coming from the Ethiopian Government via the RRC. 

As indicated earlier, although the Ethiopian authorities have been 
making vast inputs to the resettlement areas and most still need some 
level of relief, the whole point of the investment there has been to 
create self-sustaining communities, and already, in spite of difficulties, 
they are less dependent on the central government than are the people 
in the northern regions of the country. There is neither evidence nor 
any rational sense to the allegations that the resettlement programme is 
a politically-motivated scheme aimed at forces hostile to the Ethiopian 
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Government. Both the evidence and any rational analysis of the 
programme itself, point to the fact that resettlement is a genuine 
attempt by the Ethiopian Government to counter the impact of the 
famine together with its more basic causes as well as being a policy for 
encouraging the overall development of the country, particularly in 
terms of agricultural production. 

The logic of some critics’ arguments is to deny the extent and the 
causes of the famine. Some go so far as to suggest there is not really a 
famine at all! The quote from Medecins Sans Frontieres, referred to 
earlier, said that the problem in Ethiopia was not famine but resettle¬ 
ment. “Ethiopia’s Bitter Medicine . . .” goes further still, saying: 

“The majority of the people who had been resettled were not 
suffering unduly from the drought. Contrary to the impression given 
by much of the media coverage, the whole of Northern Ethiopia had 
not become a desert by the end of 1984. Many of the settlers were 
taken while threshing their grain, or taking it to market. Over half of 
those interviewed by the Cultural Survival team had had average or 
better than average harvests that year. ” 43 

Could the famine and the envionmental degradation of northern 
Ethiopia really be a media invention? Is the media, along with the FAO, 
the UN and the various aid agencies such as Oxfam who work in 
northern Ethiopia, all part of a conspiracy with the Ethiopian Govern¬ 
ment to invent a famine in order to justify resettlement? Suffice to say 
the information contained in the previous chapters, indeed if not every¬ 
thing else that people have already seen or know about Ethiopia should 
suggest that this is not so. 
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Chapter Four 
A new life in the west 

At one level the resettlement programme can be viewed in terms of how 
many hundreds of thousands of people were moved, how many tens of 
thousands of hectares of land and thousands of tons of seed were 
available, and how many hundreds of health workers were deployed 
throughout the programme, but this is only part of the picture. It is 
important to look at the lives of the resettlers themselves, at these 
people from the famine-ravaged north who were trying to build a new 
life in the west of Ethiopia. What did the issues of health and 
agricultural production, discussed already in general terms, mean in 
practice for the lives of these people who had travelled so many 
hundreds of kilometres from the famine areas to avoid the suffering of 
disease and starvation? 

The common criticism that people in the resettlement areas are being 
kept there against their will needs to be examined, as does the whole 
question of the viability of the resettlements and their ability in 
practice to achieve what the Ethiopian Government is seeking from 
them. Some of the critics of the resettlement programme have 
expressed concern for the impact of the programme on the local 
indigenous peoples and on the environment of these areas. What has 
been the actual experience in the resettlement areas with regard to 
these various concerns? 

The resettlement sites that are described here are those visited by the 
author in January 1986. All the sites are of the large, conventional 
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form, rather than those in which resettlers were integrated into existing 
peasants’ associations. The two resettlement areas visited, Assosa and 
Gambella, are in the regions of Wellega and Illubabor. These two 
regions together received nearly 70% of all the resettlers moved under 
the current programme. In Illubabor all the large conventional sites are 
contained within the awraja of Gambella, and in Wellega more than 80% 
of resettlers in large conventional sites are found in the awraja of 
Assosa. 1 

It is the resettlement area of Assosa that will be looked at first. 
However, before beginning the report of the village sites visited here it 
is worth noting certain comments on the area by critics of the resettle¬ 
ment programme. 

“Those refugees who arrived at Assosa, one of the main settlement 
areas, were bitterly disappointed . . . ‘Assosa was like being thrown 
into hell’ . . . food shortages, illness and death from overcrowding 
and inadequate sanitation and the atmosphere of repression 
provoked the new settlers, despite these difficulties, to flee the 
settlement areas . . . escape was more difficult in Wollega lthis is also 
a reference to Assosa, Wollega is a different spelling of Wellega, the 
region in which Assosa is found] since the army rather than the local 
militia guarded the resettlement areas . . . To prevent escapes, burial 
of the dead beyond the closely guarded camp area was frequently 
prohibited . . . the Assosa area sites are not an example of success but 
a basis for condemning the resettlement programme. ” 2 

This is certainly damning criticism and the publication goes on to 
explain that those Westerners who have visited Assosa and have found 
nothing to support any of these allegations, have not realised that 
“Assosa is not a single site but a complex of some thirty sites” and they 
must have only been shown “model” sites. 3 

The following account, while making no claim to be a comprehensive 
analysis of all the resettlement sites in Assosa, does seek to give an 
honest and objective description of those villages that were visited, 
none of which gave the impression of being by any means “model” 
sites. 4 

The administrative region of Wellega in western Ethiopia received 
more resettlers than any other single area of the country, nearly half of 
all those moved so far have come here. About 60% of the resettlers 
coming to this region have moved on to large, conventional settlement 
sites, most of these in the awraja of Assosa. The awraja of Assosa is the 
part of the region closest to the Sudanese border. In the awraja itself 
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there is a woreda (district) surrounding the town and all the village sites 
described here are within that woreda. 

Assosa Woreda: 

39 resettlement villages each with approx. 550 hectares of land. 

Total number of resettlers: 52,292 (19,370 heads of families and 
32,922 others). Total area cleared for resettlements: 22,085 hectares 
(10,432 hectares so far cultivated). Mechanised agricultural equipment 
(at the start of the resettlement): 102 tractors, 17 bulldozers. Annual 
ration distributed: 13,300 tonnes of grain and 210 tonnes of food supple¬ 
ments. Health services: 1 hospital, 2 health centres, 12 health stations 
(clinics), 27 community health units. Education: 9 elementary schools, 
4,147 pupils; 20,000 resettlers enrolled in literacy programme. Total 
population of Assosa woreda approx: 120,000 (including 28,000 
resettlers from earlier programmes and the 52,000 resettlers from the 
current programme. 

The area of the woreda consists mainly of savannah grasslands and 
bush country, broken by a few low hills and interspersed with areas of 
forest. The area is fairly flat and low lying (the area is between 500 and 
1,000 metres above sea level), certainly in comparison to the highlands 
from which most of the resettlers have come. The temperature is a little 
higher than the highlands (20-25 degrees Centigrade), but the rainfall is 
greater and more reliable (1,000-1,600mm per annum). The reddish 
soil is rich and fertile and has been very little cultivated or eroded over 
the centuries. The indigenous population here mainly consists of 
nomadic and mobile pastoralists and “slash and burn” cultivators. They 
were few in number and their methods of farming were much less 
intensive than those of the northern cultivators and nomads, added to 
which the much more gentle nature of the terrain and the retention of 
much of the natural vegetation has made the area less prone to soil 
erosion. The population density of these rural areas is low and the 
actual amount of cultivated land, before the resettlement, was tiny by 
comparison to the total land in the area. 

The town of Assosa, which gives its name to both the woreda and 
awraja, has a population of around 10,000 people, both from among 
the indigenous peoples and those from other parts of Ethiopia. The 
town is largely made up of single storey buildings, constructed from 
local materials (ie: wooden frames, mud walls and thatched roofs), with 
the population living by trade and handicraft, as well as farming land 
around the town. There is a grass airstrip just outside the town 
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although it is too small to take the size of plane that actually 
transported resettlers. There were an extra 155 kilometres of road built, 
within the Assosa woreda as part of the resettlement programme, 
mainly linking the newly-established resettlement villages with the town 
of Assosa. The town itself had a road linking it with the rest of Wellega 
and to other parts of Ethiopia. 

After the emergency resettlement programme had been agreed in 
October 1984, the WPE established a special settlement committee in 
Assosa to supervise the programme in that area. The WPE resettlement 
committee was made up of party workers and officials appointed by 
the WPE Central Committee in Addis Ababa and within the Assosa 
woreda, they co-operated with the existing local WPE committee. The 
resettlers in this area came from Shewa, Wollo and Tigray and, in most 
resettlement areas, there was a mixture of people from all three regions. 
There is no specific policy either to divide people from one village or to 
ensure that all went to the same village. In relation to resettlers from 
Tigray, for instance, of the 39 villages, about 30 contained 20-30% 
Tigrayans, while 7 villages were 80-100% Tigrayan. Only two villages 
had no Tigrayans at all (Assosa woreda contained about 15,000 
Tigrayans from the most recent resettlement programme). The resettle¬ 
ment villages were designated according to the area in which they were, 
with the name of the area followed by the particular number of the 
village, thus Komishega 28 is resettlement village 28 in the area of 
Komishega, and Selega 21 is village 21 in the area of Selega. 

Selega 21 and 22 

Total population of these two resettlement villages: 2,059 (972 
females, 1,097 males), and this includes 960 family heads, only 22 of 
which are female. 

Agricultural land: 

A total of 586 hectares currently cultivated (for both villages), this 
includes 256 hectares of maize; 100 hectares of sorghum, 68 hectares 
of teff (this is a native grain crop), 61 hectares of other grains and 
vegetables, 100 hectares from private plots. An additional 390 hectares 
is being prepared for next season. 

Buildings (for both villages): 

600 original dwelling constructions 

222 new model tukuls ( a traditional Ethiopian peasant’s hut) 

2 WPE offices (there is one in each village) 
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6 mass organisation offices (that is one REYA, AEPA and RFWA in 

each village) 

3 classrooms 
2 teachers’ homes 
2 orphanages 
2 grain stores 
2 dining halls for children 
8 silos 

1 chicken coop 
1 water well 

125 latrines, and 75 garbage holes 
1 health station (serving 3 villages) 

1 flour mill (serving 6 villages) 

1 co-op shop (serving 6 villages) 

1 recreation hall 

Education: 428 schoolchildren (grades 1-4) of which 117 are girls and 
311 are boys. The 1 10 orphans, aged between 5 and 14 years, in the 
two villages were looked after by the RRC, who were responsible for 
their food, education and clothing. 970 people on the literacy scheme 
(511 at the beginners stage, 221 at the follow-up stage, and 318 at the 
advanced stage). 

These two resettlement villages, Selega 21 and 22, were situated close 
by another around 16 kilometres south west of the town of Assosa. The 
country around the resettlement site was fairly open although there 
were scattered trees through the surrounding countryside. Both villages 
had a planned layout with the common service area at one end of each 
between the two, and the other offices and dwellings arranged either 
side of the track that ran through both villages. The harvests here had 
been good. The RRC had, for the moment, suspended relief supplies 
but the WPE secretary for the villages, Eyuel Andarge, said the village’s 
own crops would not last out until the next harvest, so relief supplies 
would need to be resumed before then. Although the village is not short 
of food, there are shortages of almost everything else including 
clothing, tools, educational materials and medicines. 

The atmosphere in the village was very friendly and people were 
pleased to speak about their feelings on the resettlement. One of the 
most enthusiastic was Turuye Makonnen, a woman from Wollo who 
was now the chairwoman of the local women’s association. Turuye 
described how the drought had meant a desperate shortage of water as 
well as food. The difficulty of finding water would be particularly 
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noticed by women since it was they who invariably had to fetch and 
carry it from rivers and springs which, even when there was no drought, 
could be as far as 10 kilometres from their family home. When asked 
how she felt about resettlement, she said: 

“We had lost everything in the famine, but now we have decent 

homes—before we had nothing but now we can eat carrots, beetroots 

and mangoes—life is much better. ” 

But Turuye did not only think the resettlement was good because 
there was no famine here and she could live in a decent home, she also 
said she believed this would be a new start for women, an opportunity 
for them to be liberated from the oppression they had suffered for so 
long in traditional peasant society. Turuye was, in fact, a very 
remarkable woman in relation to the normal pattern in Ethiopia, 
including among the resettlers, for she was a single woman with a 
daughter, registered as a head of family and a member of the peasants’ 
association. In the women’s association in Selega 22, of which she was 
the chairwoman, there were only 20 unmarried women out of a total of 
329, only 7 were family heads and only 2 were members of the 
peasants’ association out of more than 400 members. Turuye would 
certainly face an uphill struggle against the traditional views of women’s 
roles that most of the peasants’ associations held but she was clearly a 
woman who knew her own mind and was not afraid to speak it. 

There was obvious enthusiasm for the resettlement and no fences, 
barriers or armed guards to hold people there against their will. During 
our visit a lorry carrying 20 armed men arrived in the village. These 
men, all drawn from among the resettlers, were part of the militia 
organised by the peasants’ association and were returning to their 
homes after a routine exercise, made so necessary in an area close to the 
border with Sudan. The members of the militia returned to their own 
homes, which were scattered throughout the settlement, many being 
greeted by wives and children. While this was certainly no prison camp 
neither was it a holiday camp. There were shortages of almost 
everything and a great deal of hard work was necessary to produce what 
little they did have. The villages here also faced numerous health 
problems, one of which was so prevalent to a greater or lesser extent 
that everyone in the village was affected. This particular health problem 
was “jiggers”. Jiggers is a worm-like parasite that burrows into the flesh, 
especially affecting the feet and it is most severe of all in children. 
Jiggers does not kill but, if it is not prevented or controlled, it can be 
extremely painful and debilitating. Several of the adult villagers showed 
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the appalling effects of the pest on their feet, while in the orphanages 
there was the tragic sight of many children in bed unable to walk at all 
and in constant pain. The simplest of measures such as regular washing 
with soap and the wearing of shoes or sandals, could reduce this 
problem to that of a minor nuisance. However, the village had scarcely 
enough material to clothe all its inhabitants let alone provide footwear. 
Although up until a month previous (which would have been the 
beginning of December 1985) the villagers had been encouraged to 
wash all over with soap once a week, this was no longer possible since 
they had run out of soap, a fact that helps to illustrate not merely the 
poverty of the settlements but the poverty of the whole of Ethiopia. 

The health station was so short of medical supplies it almost seemed 
an exaggeration to call it a medical facility at all. It did have staff: 3 
medical students from Addis Ababa, doing a 6-month placement at the 
resettlement site, and 2 local health assistants, trained in Assosa from 
among the resettlers. The only piece of medical equipment the health 
station had was a plastic horn which is designed to listen to the toetus 
of a pregnant woman. There was not even a stethoscope which, as the 
medical students pointed out, made even basic diagnosis very difficult. 
The supply of medicines in the health station was extremely limited, in 
fact so much so that as one of the staff said, if a course of treatment 
had been prescribed to even one person, the entire stock of that drug 
would have been used up. The main task of the health workers in this 
situation was health education and encouraging sanitation and hygiene, 
although even this was limited to some degree by lacking even basic 
materials such as soap. However there had been progress made with the 
construction of latrines and garbage disposal holes, and the incidence of 
diarrhoea, that had been a major problem initially, was now greatly 
reduced. The availability of food and clean water obviously aided the 
health of the resettlers. 

The other function of the health station was to examine patients 
and, where appropriate, recommend cases to the health centre or 
hospital at Assosa. Although there were some difficulties still with 
malaria, the weekly prophylactics were available and keeping the 
problem manageable. The main problems, apart from jiggers, were 
infections and rheumatic pains a constant complaint of many of the 
resettlers, although there was little the health workers could do for 
them. Another area of concern was childbirth with both mothers and 
babies particularly vulnerable. The health workers here said that many 
mothers were transferred to the hospital at Assosa to deliver their 
babies but, out of the last 12 mothers who delivered their babies in the 
village, 4 had lost their babies within days of the birth. The health 
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station serves 3 resettlement villages and the local indigenous people, 
a total of over 4,000 people and, in the last 3 months, there had been 
no fewer than 4,500 cases dealt with, of which 188 had been referred 
to the hospital in Assosa, most of these being people needing surgery, 
pregnant women, or those with suspected contagious diseases. 

It is worth remembering, when considering the catalogue of health 
problems here, that similar or worse health problems exist over much of 
Ethiopia, with most people having no access to medical facilities, and 
either live or, indeed, die with their particular problem. Less than half 
the rural population of Ethiopia has access to even basic health 
facilities, despite the increases that have occurred since the Revolution, 
and the resettlers of Selega 21 and 22, even with the suffering they 
endure from jiggers and the rest, seem well aware of how much better 
off they are than so many, and certainly those in the northern famine 
areas. 

Komishega 26 

Total population: 1,170, all these resettlers coming from Wollo. 
Komishega 26 is about 17 kilometres to the north of the town of 
Assosa and all the resettlers arrived here around the same time, in 
December 1984. The village itself was quite compact and surrounded 
almost entirely by large fields of maize, although teff was also grown on 
some of the villagers’ communal land. While the harvest of maize had 
been very good the village was not yet entirely self-sufficient, although 
at present its grain stores were well stocked. Some of the harvest was 
still in the process of being threshed and stored. The harvesting of the 
crops, its transport from the fields to the village and then the threshing 
itself was done communally, organised through the village peasants’ 
association, the women’s association and the youth association. There 
was a fairly strict sexual division of labour in this work with the men 
primarily involved in the reaping and threshing and the women in the 
collection and transport of the crops. The individual dwellings in the 
village each had their own private plot of land for their family’s own 
cultivation in addition to the land around the village that was farmed 
co-operatively. 

Among the resettlers in the peasants’ association was Abere Yitbarek 
who had joined the resettlement programme, along with 36 other 
people from his particular area in Wollo. Abere said that their journey 
was entirely by bus, first to Addis Ababa and then on to the resettle¬ 
ment area. It was the drought and famine that had made him decide on 
resettlement he said, “You couldn’t grow anything, and there was no 
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food to find anywhere.” Abere came to the resettlement area with his 
wile and two children from his wife's previous marriage. Abere himself 
had a grown-up married daughter who was still in Wollo and, although 
he was homesick sometimes, he felt he was far better here in the 
resettlement area. Now his children no longer had far to go to school 
and, in a few years, he believed he would be entirely self sufficient. 

Tegegne Admasse was a deputy chairman of the peasants’ association 
and he had come to Komishega 26 with his wife and three children in a 
group of 33 resettlers from his own area in Wollo. The peasants’ 
association, he said, was involved in all aspects of village life not only in 
agricultural production, and he was particularly proud of the fact that 
already most of the original dwellings in the village had been replaced 
with new model tukuls. Demonstration models of the new designs were 
still standing near the centre of the village. The village had its own 
folklore group, which helped the people of Wollo feel more at home 
in their new land and the youth association in the village, organised 
sports competitions for the young people. Football, as usual in 
Ethiopia, was the most popular sport among the young men. 

The atmosphere in the village was friendly and relaxed, although 
there was much heavy work going on with the threshing and storing of 
the harvest in full swing. At Komishega 26 there were no fences or 
barriers around the village and even the militia post, at the village 
entrance, was unoccupied, while on the tracks to and from the village, 
there were extremely cheerful and enthusiastic teams from the village 
youth association working on improving the roadway. 

Komishega 27 

Population: 1,364 

This village was only a few kilomtres from Komishega 26 and had 
resettlers from Wollo, Tigray and Shewa. There were, in fact, people 
from four different nationality groups, Harar, Oromo, Tigray and Afar, 
each with their own language. The WPE specially selected workers who 
could speak several languages for work in villages such as Komishega 27 
where there were different language groups. The language differences 
had not apparently proved too much of a problem since the villagers 
themselves had been picking up the languages of the other people in the 
village and a number were now able to converse in two or more 
languages. The literacy classes and the education in school were 
conducted in Amharic-the lingua franca of Ethiopia—so that 
eventually all would at least have this language in common. 

The village was situated close by two rivers. However since 
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they were only seasonal, a well had also been sunk within the village and 
another was to be sunk in the near future. Most of the original huts had 
already been replaced by model tukuls and the village had recently 
finished the construction of a kindergarten. The mass organisations 
within the village (the peasants’, women’s, and youth associations), held 
regular meetings of all their members in the village on every other 
Sunday. These organisations all organised their own work teams for 
assisting in the harvest. The peasants’ association has organised 20 work 
teams while the women’s association has organised 18. All the women 
in the village were members of the women’s association, although only 
26 out of 343 members were classed as family heads. There were com¬ 
mittees within each of the mass organisations, with specific 
responsibilities, and each had an overall executive committee. The 
executive committee of the peasant’s association held regular meetings 
with its counterparts in the peasants’ associations of the local 
indigenous people. The relations between the resettlers and local people 
appeared to be good with the locals having helped intially in the 
construction of the resettlement village and, when the resettlers had 
arrived, they had traded with them, particularly supplying peppers 
(considered a vital part of any decent meal in Ethiopia). There had even 
been some marriages between settlers and local people. 

The chairman of the peasants’ association, Idris Fentaw, was of 
Omoro nationality and from Wollo. He described suffering three years 
of crop failure in Wollo before hearing about the resettlement 
programme from the provincial WPE secretary, who visited his area to 
tell all the farmers there about the programme. Idris thought life here 
was many times better than in Wollo, not only could the people grow 
crops here and have enough to eat, but it was much less far to travel 
for medical treatment or for the children to go to school. The chairman 
of the youth association, Mohammed Ibrahim Sultan, explained that 
although there was still no regular school in the village, the school at 
Komishega was not far away. Out of the 350 members of the youth 
association, 154 were still at school. Mohammed said that the youth 
association was important for both construction and production work 
in the village and it organised its own work teams just like the other 
mass organisations. The youth association provided the teachers for the 
literacy classes, had its own folklore group and organised sports training 
and competitions for its members. 

Aragash Berhe, a Tigrayan women, had travelled to Komishega with 
her family, her husband and five children, by way of Korem and Addis 
Ababa. Aragash’s entire journey was by bus. She was pleased to have 
come on the resettlement programme and, although she had not been 
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involved in the women’s association in Tigray, since arriving here she 
had joined it and had recently been elected to its executive committee. 
The construction of the kindergarten had been one of the things the 
women’s association had been pressing for and they were all happy that 
it had been completed. 

The atmosphere in this village was as friendly and relaxed as the 
others, although here most people were out working in the fields. Once 
again, not even the militia post at the entrance to the village was 
manned. 

Komishega 28 

Population: 1,372, including 463 family heads (442 male family heads, 
and 21 female) 

Age distribution: Children under five years old: 246 

Children five to fourteen: 297 
People fifteen to thirty: 426 
People thirty-one to forty: 303 
People over fifty: 91 

Komishega 28 is a resettlement village about 20 kilometres north west 
of Assosa town. The village has been built on gently sloping grassland 
with the buildings spread out either side of the track that runs through 
the village. Komishega 28 is within sight of a Jablawi settlement (the 
Jablawi being one of the indigenous peoples of this area). The village 
had, initially, been constructed as part of a villagisation campaign for 
the local Jablawi people. Its purpose has been switched to serving the 
resettlement programme before it could begin to be used for the 
Jablawi villagisation (the villagisation programme is part of a nation¬ 
wide development effort that will be discussed later). 

There are over 500 buildings within Komishega 28, including both 
dwellings and service buildings, and the village is surrounded by large 
fields cleared for cultivation although, from the village, it is still 
possible to see areas of untouched virgin grassland. Neither 
the village nor indeed the fields, had fences, stockades or any other 
form of barricade although, within the village, the private plots around 
each house are marked out by a furrow or small fence. There are a few 
trees dotted through the village and surrounding countryside but no 
extensive forested areas within view. The village was actually settled in 
three waves between November 1984 and August 1985 but, with over 
1,000 people now occupying the village, no more resettlers are 
expected here. 
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1. An eroded landscape in the drought-stricken regions of northern Ethiopia. 

2. Deforested hillsides in Wollo, note the cultivated terraces right to the summits. 
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5. Alamata food distribution centre, northern Wollo. 

6. Landscape around Mekele camp, Tigray region. 
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11. Some of those affected by the drought got moving straight away 
soon amongst those resettlers spearheading the programme. 


— and were 
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13. A meeting be¬ 
tween settlers and 
representatives 
from drought- 
prone villages to 
discuss the 
resettlement pro¬ 
gramme. 


14. Workers of 
the Relief and 
Rehabilitation 
Commission build 
emergency tukuls 
(huts) ready for 
the new settlers. 
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15. Children from resettlement villages receiving treatment at the fully-equipped 
Soviet field hospital—just part of the Soviet aid package. 

16. Selega 21 and 22 resettlement villages visited by the author. Assosa area._ 
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19. At Selega 21 and 22. Eyuel Andarge-WPE secretary (centre),Turuye Makonnen- 
women’s association chairwoman (right), and the chairman of the peasants’ 
association (left). 

20. Peasants’ threshing the harvest at Komishega 28. 












21. Harvesting the first season’s crop in the newly-cultivated lands. 

22. Rehabilitation work in the north: peasants terracing hillsides in the drought 
areas to conserve soil and increase land available for cultivation, all with direct 
government assistance. 
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The staggered arrival of the resettlers affected the agricultural 
production of the village since some of the cleared land could be 
cultivated but it was not possible to cultivate it all, nor to plant early 
enough to gain full advantage from the good soil and climatic 
conditions. Therefore, where there was some production with some of 
the harvest still being threshed at the the time of our visit in January 
1986, there was not enough to be self-sufficient. There was an RRC 
store with food aid to meet the shortfall in the village’s own 
production. Another influence on the limited agricultural production 
has been the lack of cattle here. This particular village has no cattle at 
all. The problem which affects the whole region is the prevalence of the 
cattle disease, rinderpest. The local cattle that exist in the area have 
already developed a degree of immunity to the disease but any cattle 
brought in from outside are vulnerable. The Ethiopian authorities hope 
to improve this situation both through bringing in more resistant cattle 
from areas where the disease already exists, and through a programme 
of immunisation to protect them from the disease. Until then, the 
resettlement villages here have to rely on the limited number of cattle 
that can be obtained from the local people and the mechanised 
agricultural equipment, such as tractors, the the Ethiopian Government 
has sent to the area, as well as relying on working by hand. 

There is a workshop within the village for making agricultural tools 
and equipment, including wooden ploughs and harrows, and they soon 
hope to be able to give these implements metal heads that would 
greatly increase their effectiveness. However, although the village does 
have its own smith to do some metal work, there is a chronic shortage 
of metal at the present so it is not possible to carry out these improve¬ 
ments immediately. A more successful handicraft activity established in 
the village is bamboo work, which is used in building, construction, 
furniture and basket work. The skill of working with bamboo had to be 
taught to the resettlers since they had no tradition of such work in their 
own land in northern Ethiopia. They are now increasingly proficient 
are not only able to produce articles that improve their own homes and 
village but also products that can be sold to help the self sufficiency of 
the village. The village had established itself as a service co-operative in 
December 1985 and a building was being prepared as a co-operative 
shop. 

The village had its own pump, providing a direct water supply for the 
resettlers. This was not only a great contrast to what most had been 
used to, because of the drought conditions of their original land, but 
also even under normal conditions people often travelled up to 10 
kilometres to rivers or springs for their water. The pump within the 
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village was important as a supply of clean water for drinking and a vital 
part of the health campaign for greater hygiene. The WPE workers at 
the village had organised the construction of both a washroom and a 
shower. The shower was very rudimentary, consisting of a small 
bamboo cubicle over which was placed an old oil drum, the drum could 
be filled with water which could then be released as a shower from 
within the cubicle. In spite of its rudimentary construction the shower 
served its purpose and, indeed, proved immensly popular, as had the 
washroom. The village peasants’ association had already built another 
washroom and was planning to construct more shower units too. 

The village had its own community health unit housed in a building 
containing three rooms: a dispensary, an examination room, and a 
delivery room. The unit was staffed by four health workers. Initially, 
the staff here had all been from Addis Ababa but now there was only 
one health worker from there plus three resettlers who had received 
health training since their arrival. The village was still in the process of 
constructing a school building to cater for the first three grades of 
elementary (basically 6-9 year olds) and, at present, children had to 
travel to a neighbouring village to go to school. There was, however, a 
building for the literacy classes and separate reading room. There were 
five teachers for these classes, one from the Ministry of Education and 
the other four from among the resettlers. There were 545 resettlers at 
different stages of the literacy programme plus 66 who had gone 
through all three stages and were now able to make use of the reading 
room. Classes in arithmetic were also being conducted for some of the 
resettlers. 

As well as dwellings, office and other service buildings, the village 
had a recreation area in the centre where the villagers had been 
constructing a number of bamboo shades under which people could sit 
and, alongside this area, a building was being prepared as a local bar. 
On one side of the village an area had been cleared that could be used 
as both a football pitch and assembly area. A large hall that could 
accomodate 480 people seated was nearing completion, this was to be 
used as a cultural centre and assembly hall. It had a small stage, already 
constructed, at the front of the building. Many of the dwellings, 
initially built in the village before the resettlers had actually arrived, 
were being replaced by new model huts being built by the resettlers 
themselves. The new buildings were more sturdy and spacious than the 
original rudimentary constructions. 

One of the resettlers, who now lived in one of the new model tukuls, 
was Ibrahim Said Abdul, a Muslim from the Kombolcha region of 
Wollo. Ibrahim had arrived at Komishega 28 in January 1985 with his 
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wife and four daughters, one of whom had already been married and 
had come with he husband and children. Ibrahim’s other three 
daughters had been “married off” since arriving-a fact he felt very 
proud of. Ibrahim was a member of the village peasants’ association and 
worked with the other members on the communally-held land around 
the village. There was also a private plot of about 1,000 square metres 
around his tukul, just as there was around the other dwellings in the 
village. On Ibrahim’s plot there was some maize, chick-peas and red 
peppers growing, and two mango trees-all the produce from this plot was 
for Ibrahim’s family’s own use, either to consume themselves or to sell. 
Ibrahim said that he had joined the settlement programme after 
successive years of crop failure on his land at Wollo. He thought the 
land was much better in the resettlement area and he would have good 
harvests here. Although he was glad to have come on the resettlement, 
Ibrahim still had some relatives living in Wollo and he said that he some¬ 
times felt homesick. 

Komishega 28 contained people from Wollo, Shewa and Tigray, and 
they had the appearance of people who were concerned to build a new 
life. The struggles involved in building that new life were what mattered 
to these people, not hostility to the Ethiopian authorities nor a desire 
to return to the areas from which they had come. The atmosphere in 
the village was again friendly and relaxed, although one of struggle and 
toil. There was no sign here of the pathetic resignation of those in the 
relief camps nor any indication of oppression, fear or hostility that one 
might expect if people had been brought here and were now being kept 
here against their will. Apart from the pleasant atmosphere in the 
village there was a total absence of any physical means of holding 
people in the village against their will, there being no barriers or fences, 
no armed guards. Only two people with weapons appeared to be 
present in the village and both were members of the militia that was 
made up of the resettlers themselves. 

The Gambela awraja is in the administrative region of Illubabor in 
the west of Ethiopia and to the south of the resettlement area of 
Assosa. The Gambela awraja contains all the large conventional sites in 
Illubabor with the other awrajas in the region integrating resettlers into 
existing peasants’ associations. The Gambela awraja, just like the Assosa 
awraja, is the part of the region nearest the Sudanese border. The 
resettlement village sites are scattered through the central part of the 
awraja, up to 80 kilometres from the town of Gambela. Close by the 
town of Gambela is a big new airfield capable of taking large military 
transport and passenger jets and this enables many resettlers to be 
flown directly into the area. As with Assosa, there are local indigenous 
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people (the two main groups being Anuaks and the Nuer) scattered 
throughout the region and who have traditionally lived by hunting, 
fishing, mobile pastoralism and slash and bum cultivation. The awraja 
of Gambela is more low-lying than Assosa, between 200-1,000 metres 
above sea level, and fairly flat, although broken by low hills. There is 
some quite extensive deciduous woodland as well as bush and grassland. 
In the western part of the awraja the terrain in the rainy season is 
largely swamp. The whole area is crossed by many rivers flowing out of 
Ethiopia and west into the Sudan. The rainfall, which varies from 
1,000mm to 1,400mm per annum, is again more regular than in the 
north, and the water supply in the area is supplemented by the large 
number of rivers flowing through it. The temperature is hotter and 
more humid than the Assosa resettlement site (25-30 degrees 
Centigrade) and, although warmer than the highlands, it is quite 
comparable to low-lying areas of northern and central Ethiopia. 

Resettlement in the Gambela awraja: 

Total population of resettlers: 59,851 (including 8,302 heads of 
families, and 41,349 other people) 

62 village sites with 28,531 dwellings built (16,640 dwellings are so far 
occupied) 

10 health stations, 6 health centres, 1 hospital 
12 schools 
9 grinding mills 
58 wells 

Perbongo 5 and 6 

Perbongo 5 and 6 are two resettlement villages situated 53 kilometres 
south west of the town of Gambela. The villages have both been 
constructed on gently sloping, tree-covered land with many trees still 
standing between the buildings and the plots around them. There is a 
common service area between the two villages, which forms the largest 
area completely cleared of trees. 

Total population (both villages): 3,700, including 1,100 family heads. 

1 health station (5 staff from the Ministry of Health presently here, but 
5 resettlers are away receiving health training to take over from them.) 
1 school 
1 flour mill 
4 water wells 
1 co-op shop 
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The villagers, who were all from Tigray and Shewa, were particularly 
proud of their grinding mill and, during our visit, there were six 
members of the local militia standing guard outside, in a more 
ceremonial than military fashion. The mill was, in fact, a rather ancient 
diesel-driven Swedish grinding machine often used in the West, at least 
in the past, for grinding cattle-feed. Here it was successfully grinding 
the villagers’ own harvest, only recently gathered from the fields. As in 
other villages, threshing was still going on in Perbongo 5 with the main 
crops being maize and teff. The resettlers had not actually arrived in 
this resettlement site until March 1985 and this had meant late planting 
as in many other sites. Nevertheless, many crops had ben grown and, in 
addition to the cereal crops, the villagers were beginning to plant both 
sweet and ordinary potatoes, supplied by the local Ministry of 
Agriculture workers. There were still supplies of food relief coming to 
the villages from the RRC and there was no real shortage of food. Not 
only were there two water wells in each village but the sites were quite 
close to the Baro river and the villagers were already beginning 
irrigation work for their fields. 

Perbongo 5 had a militia of 120 men, all drawn from among the 
settlers and organised by the peasants’ association. However, apart from 
the half dozen men parading outside the grinding mill there was no sign 
of other militia men either through the villages or on the road and fields 
around the site. The chairman of the peasants’ association in Perbongo 
5, Girmai Sebuho, was quite willing to discuss the peasants’ militia 
along with any other aspect of the resettlement. Girmai himself was 
from Tigray and, he said, out of the 1,300 people in Perbongo 5 over 
900 came from Tigray, one third of these being family heads. Girmai 
volunteered for resettlement at the relief camp of Mekele where he 
described the conditons as desperate. He had travelled to the resettle¬ 
ment area with his wife and three children, along with a group of about 
500 Tigrayans. The airlift of those 500 resettlers from Mekele to 
Addis Ababa had taken about 3 days to complete but Girmai said there 
was no particular discomfort on the air journey and, indeed, he 
described it as peaceful. From Addis Ababa the Tigrayans had travelled 
by bus to the resettlement area. When asked directly about the 
allegations of force being used to make Tigrayans join the resettlement 
Girmai replied that this was not true, it was simply that people’s crops 
had failed for 3 or 4 years in succession with 1984 being the worst 
year of all. Girmai said that when the resettlers had first arrived there 
were health problems, particularly malaria, but doctors had been sent 
by the Government and now this was not a serious problem. Although 
Girmai was disappointed that the first harvest had not been good, 
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because of the late planting, he was hoping for a surplus in the coming 
years. The relations between the people in Perbongo 5, who were 
mainly from Tigray, and those in Perbongo 6, who were mainly from 
Shewa, were good according to Girmai, and there were no problems 
between them. In fact, there had already been some marriages between 
people from the two villages. 

The chairman of the peasants’ association in Perbongo 6 was a young 
man from Shewa, Aberra Arficho. Aberra was a married man, although 
he did not yet have any children, and he was proud to tell us that he 
had an education extended to Grade 8 (which would be until about 16 
years of age in the school system). Aberra could be justly proud since 
this was most unusual among peasants who, if they attended school at 
all, would rarely have gone beyond the elementary stage. He agreed 
with what Girmai had said that the people had joined the resettlement 
because of the drought and the famine. Aberra saw the resettlement 
programme as an opportunity to build a new life. The land in this area 
was good and the morale of the ressettlers was high, said Aberra. They 
all believed that if they worked hard they would be able to achieve a 
surplus in 1986. Although Aberra had been told there were many wild 
animals in this area, including elephants and wild pigs, he had never 
actually seen any of these. There were many baboons about, they had 
sometimes done damage to the crops. Aberra thought that the wild 
animals must have moved out when the people moved in. 

During the visit there was a market in progress on the common 
ground between the two villages, with the people finding things to trade 
despite their shortages of almost everything. Chickens, eggs, fruit and 
peppers seemed to be the main items on offer and there were even some 
of the locals from the indigenous population at the market as well as 
the resettlers. The atmosphere in the market and throughout the 
villages was relaxed and friendly, just as it had been at Assossa. There 
was certainly undisguised poverty and life here obviously involved a 
great deal of hard work, but there was no sign of repression or 
discontentment amongst the resettlers. 


Baro Abol 5 and 6 

Baro Abol 5 and 6 are two resettlement villages situated about 40 
kilometres west of Gambela and constructed on much clearer terrain 
than Perbongo 5 and 6, although tree-covered land is visible from the 
villages. All the settlers in these villages come from Wollo or Shewa. The 
villages are about two kilometres apart and surrounded by large fields 
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of cleared land, some of which was covered in stubble. 

Total population (both villages): 2,929 (which included 500 family 
heads in each village) 

Agriculture: Total cultivated area: 1,500 hectares including 316 hectares 
of sorghum, 94 hectares of maize and 100 hectares for private plots. 
Buildings: 

1 health station (serving 3 villages) 

1 literacy centre (serving 2 villages) 

1 elementary school (serving 3 villages) 

1 grain store 

1 grinding mill 

1 feeding centre for children 

The resettlers in both villages had arrived at around the same time in 
April 1985, which meant late planting and therefore a poor yield in the 
first harvest. Mohammed Desta, the WPE secretary in the village, 
reported that it was planned to increase the size of the cultivation area 
by another 500 hectares for the 1986 planting season and this should 
enable both villages to be self sufficient and, indeed, produce a surplus 
the next year. There was a regular market in Baro Abol 6 and there 
were plans to set up a co-operative shop. 

The feeding centre for children was organised by the RRC and 
similar centres were to be found in most resettlement villages. At this 
centre all the village children under the age of 5 were given 
supplementary meals twice a day. The meals consisted of porridge, milk 
and vitamin-enriched biscuits, and these meals were an important factor 
in protecting this most vulnerable section of the population from the 
crippling effects of malnutrition. The Baro Abol 6 feeding centre 
catered for 290 children from that village and the health workers at the 
village health station reported that there had been a significant improve¬ 
ment in the standard of health of the people, particularly the children, 
since their first arrival at the resettlement area. The malaria situation in 
this area was well under control although there were shortages of 
medicine, particularly yellow fever vaccines, anti-biotics and drugs for 
combatting internal parasites. The level of pregnancies among the 
resettlers was now about normal but there was still a higher than 
average rate of spontaneous abortions caused by fevers and hepatitis. 
The overall improvement in the health of the population could in part 
be guaged by the figures of attendance at the health station. In the 
summer of 1985 there were around 300 people a day visiting the 
station, but now (January 1986) the figure was only between 60-80 a day. 
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The chairman of the peasants’ association at Baro Abol 6 was Zeleke 
Awando who had come on the resettlement from Wollo with his wife 
and three children. The drought had devastated the land where Zeleke 
and his family lived. The area was apparently already very densly 
populated and Zeleke simply did not have enough land to make a 
decent living. He had joined the resettlement to find a better life for 
himself and his family in an area where there was plenty of food, fertile 
land and enough water. In spite of the difficulties in the first harvest, 
Zeleke thought the results were encouraging and showed that the land 
was fertile. The people of the village were full of enthusiasm, he said, 
and, with hard work, they would all soon be able to feed their own 
families. 

The elementary school, just outside the village, served 3 settlement 
villages plus the local population in the surrounding area. The school 
had 397 pupils in all (280 from the resettlement villages and 117 from 
the local Anuak settlements). The school taught Grades 1-6 and had 
actually been established in 1973, just before the Revolution. In these 
early years the school had catered simply for the local people, but when 
the resettlers started to arrive in 1985 a new school built at one of the 
resettlement villages, Baro Abol 1, proved more convenient for some 
local Anuaks who transferred there children there. The number of 
Anuaks at the elementary school has declined as a result, but the influx 
of children from resettlement villages actually increased the number of 
pupils there and three new members of staff were sent by the Ministry 
of Education, raising the total number to nine. Already, two temporary 
classrooms, made with wooden frames and thatched roofs, had been 
built to accomodate the greater number of pupils and it was planned 
to construct more permanent buildings in 1986-7. 

The children did suffer from a shortage of exercise books, pens and 
pencils, and some text books for certain subjects. The headmaster, 
Toli Kenisse, who had been at the school for three years, said that the 
Ministry of Education was translating standard text books in particular 
subjects from English into Amharic each year but this, inevitably, took 
time and there were often problems in getting supplies. Most of 
the text books being used were still in English and, in fact, right from 
Grade 1 all pupils were given English classes (secondary education is 
conducted in English right across Ethiopia). 

Not all the children in the area actually came to school and the 
resettlers had been even worse than the indigenous population in 
sending girls to school. Out of the 280 resettler children at school only 
50 were girls although 34 out of the 117 local children at school were 
girls (a somewhat higher proportion). The reluctance among many 
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peasants to send children to school relates not necessarily to an 
hostility or indifference to education but to the fact that children play 
an important part in work within the peasant family, particularly 
looking after animals and fetching and carrying. It is also thought that 
girls will inevitably marry and there is even less need for them to have 
an education. Nonetheless the school itself and the WPE workers in the 
area do try to encourage parents to send their children to school and 
they have achieved some success both in breaking down traditional 
prejudices against education and by better and more efficient 
production and work practices which have meant less reliance on child 
labour in peasant production. The influx of resettler children to the 
school had apparently led to some discipline problems with the boys 
from both the local and the resettlement villages causing disruption. 
However these problems have subsided since parents from both the 
resettlers and local people have got together to agree on disciplining 
their own children to prevent the disruption of their education which 
these parents saw as valuable to their children’s future. 


Ukuna Kijang 1 - 4 

A complex of four resettlement villages: Ukuna Kijang 1, 2, 3 and 4 
make up this extensive resettlement site which is situated 52 kilometres 
south of Gambela. The central service area for all the villages was within 
a tree-covered area close by one of the main rivers that flowed into the 
Baro River. A large rocky pool on the river, little more than a few 
hundred yards from the centre of the villages, provided a natural public 
bath for all four villages. The resettlers here were from Wollo and 
Tigray and had arrived in different waves from April to September 
1985. 

Ukuna Kijang 1-3 were the villages so far completed and occupied. 
Total population of these three villages: 3,467 including 1,406 family 
heads (47 family heads were women). 

Peasants’ associations (for all three villages): 1,282 members. 

Women’s associations(for all three): 803 members 
Youth associations (again for all three): 1,200 members 
Agriculture: 244 hectares of maize, 169 hectares of sorghum, 150 
hectares of private plots. Total cultivated area (for all three villages): 
563 hectares. Total production of maize and sorghum for 1985: 165.5 
tonnes. 

1 elementary school: 10 teachers, 468 pupils (380 resettlers, 128 Anuaks). 
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1 literacy centre: 1,122 people enrolled 
1 co-op shop 
1 mill 
1 well 

I health centre: 6 full-time staff from the Ministry of Health 
20 WPE workers 

4 RRC workers 

II Ministry of Agriculture workers 

The fourth village of this complex, Ukuna Kijang 4, had just been 
completed at the beginning of January 1986 and would be occupied by 
the last group of resettlers, who had arrived in September 1985. When 
this last group had arrived there was no village yet constructed for them 
to move into and therefore they had been accommodated within large 
communal shelters close by the common service area. Since their arrival 
this last group of resettlers had themselves been building their own 
village which they were soon to occupy. This particular group of 
resettlers of around 800 people were all from Tigray and had their own 
mass organisations which had been organising the village construction, 
as well as giving assistance to the work of the other villages on the fields 
around the resettlement site. The late and staggered arrival of resettlers 
here and elsewhere had limited the agricultural production in the first 
season. One of the WPE workers, Simachew Alemu, said that the 
amount of land actually cleared and ploughed before their arrival had 
been too large to plant and they were hoping for more mechanised 
equipment in the coming year. There were now more people in the 
villages since the arrival of the last group of Tigrayans, which would 
make the task easier. 

The health centre consisted of two spacious buildings, one contained 
separate rooms for the drug dispensary, a drug storeroom, and an 
examination room with a partitioned section for vaccinations. The 
other building contained a delivery room and a separate room for 
nursing mothers. The health workers reported that their centre was 
quite well stocked although they could obvsously do with many more 
medicines. The equipment in the centre included a microscope which 
was mainly used to examine blood samples for malaria diagnosis. 
Malaria was one of the main health problems that the centre had to deal 
with, alongside respiratory infections and intestinal parasites. The 
centre dealt with around 130 people daily and referred about 10-20 
people to the hospital each week, mainly for surgery. The general 
health of the population served by the centre had improved over the 
last few months although spontanious abortions, caused by fever, were 
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a problem among pregnant women. 

The most uncomfortable conditions of all were being experienced by 
those resettlers from Tigray who had arrived last and had to be 
accomodated in communal shelters. Gebre Egziabher was one of these 
Tigrayans and he said that although conditions in the shelters had not 
been bad they would all be glad to be moving into family dwellings in 
their own village. Gebre said the people had all been working hard since 
they arrived, not only on the building of their village but also on 
helping the other villagers at work in the fields. Gebre himself had come 
on the resettlement programme with his wife. They had not long been 
married and they did not have any children. In Tigray, Gebre had no 
land of his own but had to work on his father’s land. His father, in 
fact, had doubled the amount of land he had after the Revolution 
through the land reform but even this was not enough to support all the 
family. Gebre wanted to have land of his own and when the drought 
had made conditions even worse he had decided to bring his new wife 
on the resettlement programme in the hope of building a better life in a 
new land. 

Gebre had travelled with his wife by minibus to Mekele, then by 
plane to Addis Ababa, and from there by bus to the resettlement area. 
Gebre had no complaints about the journey and was certainly not sorry 
he had come since he thought life would be much better here. When 
asked about the allegations of force being used to make people join the 
resettlement Gebre said it was actually fear of the TPLF that helped 
him to decide to join the resettlement. He said that young men in his 
area had been forced to join the TPLF or be shot or injured if they 
refused. He thought all the Tigrayans at Ukuna Kijang 4 were glad to 
have come on the resettlement programme and did not want to go back 
to Tigray. Gebre said that it was resettlement that had saved their lives. 

Mebrehit Gebremedhin was another of the Tigrayans. She was only 
16 years old and had come on the resettlement alone, leaving her step¬ 
mother and father in Tigray. Mebrehit had to lie about her age to get on 
the resettlement programme since you had to be at least 18 for resettle¬ 
ment. Mebrehit’s reason for coming on the programme were mainly 
personal, family reasons, rather than the drought. Mebrehit had been 
confined to her parents’ hut tending to a baby half-sister in her home 
village, hardly being allowed out at all and she had a poor relationship 
with her step mother. For Mebrehit the resettlement programme was a 
means of escape from her family and she had left her village with a 
friend. A helicopter had taken her to Mekele from where she had 
travelled by plane to Addis Ababa and then, by bus, to the resettlement 
site. The plane, which Mebrehit called “sky-train” had not been uncom- 
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fortable and no-one had been ill on the journey. Mebrehit said that 
once in the resettlement area there had been quite a lot of sickness to 
begin with but things were much better now. She was pleased to have 
come on the programme although she was not feeling entirely at home. 
This was hardly surprising after such a tremendous transformation in 
her life, from one in which she had hardly moved outside her parents’ 
hut in a village in Tigray, to a whole new life as an independent adult 
having travelled right across the country in all manner of modern forms 
of transport. Mebrehit married a fellow Tigrayan after arrival at Ukuna 
Kijang and is an executive committee member of the village’s women’s 
association with a special responsibility for the supplementary feeding 
programme of the village’s infant population. 
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Chapter Five 

Resettlement: If not Paradise . . .? 

The resettlement areas, as with other aspects of the resettlement 
programme, have been subject to criticism by many in the West. While 
the resettlement areas are certainly no Paradise are they really the 
“Hell” which some Western critics have alleged? There are those in the 
West who nave said that these sites are little more than prison camps, 
where people are suffering and dying under conditions worse than in 
the famine areas. Agricultural production is not developing, they claim, 
and local indigenous people are being dispossessed and the environment 
destroyed. The prevalence of such hostile views of resettlement in both 
media and political circles in the West makes further examination of the 
evidence on the resettlement sites extremely important. The issues of 
security in the sites, of health, agriculture, the indigenous peoples, and 
the environment, together with the whole nature of the development 
need to be discussed. 

The most obvious issue to begin with is that of security in the 
resettlement areas. The central allegation against the programme has 
been that force has been used and that people are kept in the sites by 
force. While many of the weaknesses with the argument that this 
programme is a forced resettlement have already been discussed, it is 
worth spending a little time on considering the specific allegations made 
about security conditions in the resettlement areas. The sites have 
been said to be either surrounded by the local militia or guarded by the 
army, with those caught “trying to escape” being shot. 1 One 
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publication goes into some detail as to the alleged conditions: 


“After the escapes , the security tightened in some camps. A 
typical ploy was to leave the camp to defecate then to flee. When this 
ruse was discovered, there were instances of settlers being prohibited 
from leaving the compound even to defecate; the camps became 
unbearable and many people died. In one camp, they were not even 
allowed to leave the camp to bury the dead. ” 2 

If such allegations were true this would certainly be an horrific 
situation. However, there are several reasons to treat such allegations 
with a degree of scepticism. Firstly, the resettlement villages themselves 
do not have fences, stockades or barriers of any sort around them. This 
was not only true for the 13 villages visited by the author, and the 
numerous villages passed during the visit, but also for all those observed 
by other Western visitors to the sites. It would certainly have required 
a large number of armed men to keep people in such villages had they 
wanted to leave but, in fact, there were very few, if any. armed men 
around the villages. Those that were around generally consisted of the 
local militia which, it should be noted, are made up of the resettlers 
themselves. Not only is it hardly creditible that these people should be 
responsible for imprisoning themselves and their fellow prisoners, but 
the members of the militia—being ordinary resettlers--actually lived in 
the villages so that any bad conditions there would be suffered as much 
by the militia themselves as anyone else. There is no direct evidence 
that resettlers are confined to the resettlement areas against their will 
and one can see that it would take an enormous military force to guard 
600,000 people who live in the widely-scattered villages and work in 
the fields that surround them. There is no such huge military force in 
the resettlement areas nor is there any sign that the Ethiopian 
authorities are even attempting to use the security forces that do exist 
there to keep resettlers in the area against their will. 

The security forces that do exist in the areas are the local militia and 
the Ethiopian army. In the case of the army there is very little sign of 
their presence in the Gambela area and only slightly more in Assosa, 
and in both cases the soldiers who are to be seen are largely within the 
towns themselves and strategic installations such as bridges and 
airfields. It should be remembered that these are border areas with 
Sudan, a country that openly harbours forces hostile to the Ethiopian 
Government and it would be very strange if there were no military 
presence in such an area. The main visible military presence however is 
not the Ethiopian army but the local militia. These are organised by the 







various peasants’ associations both among the resettlers and the 
indigenous population. As with the soldiers, members of the militia in 
the resettlement areas can be seen in the towns providing guards outside 
buildings, such as important offices and stores, and manning check¬ 
points outside the town looking for contraband goods, mainly of 
foreign manufacture, items that are smuggled across the border to avoid 
high import duties. There is a substantial contrast between the security 
situation in the resettlement areas and that in the northern region in 
which anti-government forces are operating. In these northern areas, 
there is a substantial presence of the Ethiopian army but there is no 
formal military law in force there nor in any part of the country. 

The Government’s view of the security situation in the resettlement 
areas is certainly not that they are a vast prison camp that needs to be 
guarded, rather the Government regards these areas as an important and 
positive contribution to the defence of the country and its revolution. 
The WPE Politbureau member responsible for the resettlement, Legesse 
Asfaw, was quite open in discussing the contribution the resettlement 
is playing in national security, when interviewed in January 1986. The 
Ethiopian Government believes that these border areas, which had been 
both under-populated and under-utilised, would be greatly strengthened 
by the presence of several hundreds of thousands of settlers who would 
not only help to develop the potential of these areas both agriculturally 
and industrially, but would also form a reserve of manpower for their 
defence. 

The local militia formed by the resettlers amounted to a force of 
several tens of thousands. The other developments in the resettlement 
areas, such as roads and airfields, further enhanced the defensive 
strength of these regions which the Ethiopian Government consider 
crucial to the country’s development strategy. The raising of local 
militia, which is carried out by peasants’ associations right across 
Ethiopia, was said by Legesse Asfaw, to be an important part of the 
development of revolutionary consciousness among the peasantry since 
it involved the notion of their responsibility for their own defence, the 
defence of their local area and of their country. Although such ideas 
might be dismissed by some as mere political rhetoric, it is undoubtedly 
the case that these local militias did play a vital role in the defence of 
the Ethiopian Revolution during the 1970s. This period of bloody 
struggle against both internal and external enemies has understandably 
made the security of Ethiopia and the defence of the Revolution 
important considerations for the Ethiopian Government and the 
people. While this view of the security dimension of the resettlement 
programme is rather different from that put forward by the critics of 
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the programme it is probably a great deal closer to the truth. 

The issue of health is again one that has come in for great criticism in 
the West with allegations that more people are dying through ill-health 
in these areas than would have if they had remained in the drought 
areas of the north. One publication speaks of “illness and death from 
overcrowding and inadequate sanitation” and goes on to say, “Death 
from sickness can be calculated on the basis of their reports [that is to 
say the reports of refugees in the Sudan] to have been 4,000 people 
between late November and the end of December 1984.” 3 in the 
Assosa area alone. While there certainly were health problems and, 
indeed, still are, such extreme allegations seem more than a little 
exaggerated. In the first place one could hardly imagine any more 
insanitary and overcrowded conditions than those which existed in the 
relief camps in the famine region. The resettlement sites generally had 
only 1,000 people at each village with every family having its own 
dwelling. Most resettlement sites also had a direct clean water supply 
and latrines—which could not be said for very many settlements in the 
countryside of northern Ethiopia. 

The figure for the death toll in Assosa quoted earlier of 4,000 in one 
month, is more than a little suspect. This figure would represent more 
than half of all those arriving which, even under the worst conditions, 
would be excessive. 4 The figure is no more credible when the 
publication in which it appears complains that the resettlers received a 
monthly ration of 15kg per person, as if this somehow explains the 
extraordinarily high death rate. 5 In fact 15kg per month represents 
500gm per day, which is precisely the same grain ration as is distributed 
at the relief camps in northern Ethiopia and, while certaily no feast, is 
enough to keep an individual from starvation. Resettlers, unlike most of 
those in the relief camps, were usually able to supplement their ration 
with food grown by themselves, particularly vegetables and fruit. 

As could be seen in the description of the resettlement areas given in 
the previous chapter there are many health problems and chronic 
shortages of medical supplies. There is, however, no indication that the 
Ethiopian authorities are doing anything other than trying to provide 
the most comprehensive health cover that it is in their power to do 
given their very limited resources. Furthermore, there can be no doubt 
that the level of health provision in these areas is far higher than in 
either the famine areas or the rural areas of the rest of the country. The 
coverage of health services in rural Ethiopia today is over 40% of the 
population (before the revolution it was under 15%) but in the resettle¬ 
ment areas it is 100%. There are basic community health units within a 
kilometre or so of every resettlement village and a health station within 
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at least 10 kilometres with an average of one health station to every 3 
villages. In the resettlement areas the peasants’ associations organise 
“bearers” to carry the sick to health stations, centres or hospitals, when 
they need to travel to them so that even these facilities are accessible 
to settlers within these areas. 

Although the health provisions are undoubtedly far more extensive 
than those enjoyed by most peasants in Ethiopia, the resettlers have 
faced new health risks from sicknesses, parasites and diseases, some of 
which did not exist in their home areas. The efforts of the health 
workers, however, seem to have minimised the impact of most of these 
new dangers, particularly the potentially fatal ones such as malaria, 
although they obviously remain a problem. Some of the other health 
problems, such as jiggers, have been less effectively tackled, no doubt in 
part because in a situation where priorities determine where very 
limited resources go, problems that for most people are uncomfortable 
rather than fatal or crippling have a relatively low priority. While some 
of the health problems the resettlers faced were new, having not existed 
in the north, the peasants there, as elsewhere in Ethiopia, live with 
innumerable health problems, some simply causing discomfort, others 
with more debilitating or even crippling effects, and a few with fatal 
results. Life expectancy at birth is still only 46 years, with infant 
mortality at 15%, the prevalence of leprosy is 5 per 1,00, tuberculosis is 
10 per 1,000 and blindness is 15 per 1,000. 6 

The issue of agricultural development in the resettlement areas is one 
on which the whole success or failure of the programme depends. If the 
people moving into these areas cannot establish enough agricultural 
production to make themselves self sufficient then there was hardly 
any point in moving, they might as well have stayed in the north and 
received relief aid. Some of the critics of the resettlement have alleged 
that these particular areas are not suitable for agriculture and that in 
order to make them productive vast inputs would be needed that 
simply are not available. The resettlement villages, so the argument 
goes, simply are not and never will be self sufficient. 7 There is, 
undoubtedly, evidence of difficulties in relation to agricultural 
production in the resettlement areas. 

In overall terms, the amount of land cutlivated in the resettlement 
areas in 1985 was 75,000 hectares, which was less than half a hectare 
per family (the target set by the Government had been 2 hectares per 
family), and this level of cultivation was confirmed in the individual 
resettlement villages in Assosa and Gambela referred to in the previous 
chapter. Production in 1985 was certainly not sufficient to sustain the 
resettlers without relief aid from the RRC and not only was the amount 
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of land insufficient but the late arrival of resettlers for the planting 
season also had the effect of limiting crop yields. In many of the 
resettlement sites there was a shortage of oxen for ploughing and the 
mechanised equipment, too, had its limitations. In Assosa, for instance, 
although in November 1984 there were 107 tractors operating in the 
area, by January 1985 this had been reduced to only 45 as a result of 
transfers and breakdowns. 8 

In spite of these very real difficulties the actual achievements of the 
resettlement areas and even more their potential in terms of agricultural 
production should not be ignored. The resettlement villages have 
succeeded in producing some food for themselves and they have almost 
certainly been more productive than they would have been had they 
remained in the northern drought region. There were many parts of 
Wollo and Tigray where there was no agricultural production at all in 
1985, and almost 50% of these regions was expected to have been 
dependent on relief aid in 1986. 9 Even more than what has been 
achieved so far there is enormous potential for rapid development of 
production and the achievement of agricultural self sufficiency and 
surpluses in the resettlement areas. There can be no question that the 
soil depth and fertility here is much greater than in the eroded and 
degraded areas of the north and, with proper attention to the environ¬ 
ment, these advantages can be maintained. The climate is much more 
conducive to stable agriculture, with a higher and more regular level of 
rainfall than in the north. Added to these factors is the nature of the 
terrain, which is much more level than the northern terrain, thus 
making agriculture easier, with a greater potential for the use of 
mechanised equipment. There is also less danger from water run-off 
washing away top soil. 

More than 500 tractors and bulldozers were assigned to the resettle¬ 
ment areas in 1985 and, at the beginning of 1986, the first of more 
than 100 new Japanese tractors and bulldozers were beginning to arrive 
in the sites around Assosa and Gambela. 10 The problem in some sites 
has been not that too little has been done by mechanised equipment 
but too much, in the sense that more land was cleared and ploughed 
than it had been pssible to actually plant. 

The shortages of oxen are not universal in the resettlement areas, 
although they are particularly bad on the large, conventional sites 
rather than sites integrated within existing peasants’ associations. Nor 
were shortages of oxen all that unusual in Ethiopia generally. A 1979 
study showed that as many as one-third of peasant families did not 
possess a pair of oxen. 11 Overall, the Ethiopian authorities have 
provided a substantial level of inputs for agricultural production in the 
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resettlement areas. The concentration of mechanised equipment here is 
almost certainly higher than anywhere else in Ethiopia. However, the 
level of input is limited as a result of the lack of resources of the 
Ethiopians and the patchy response to their appeal for international 
assistance, and this obviously does affect agricultural production. The 
lack of input if not remedied will no doubt slow down the progress 
towards self sufficiency and surplus production in the resettlement 
areas. However, the commitment of the Ethiopian authorities to these 
areas and their natural advantages, should ensure that no matter what 
international aid is sent the resettlers will be far more productive now 
than they would have been in the north. 

The issue of the protection of the environment is obviously one that 
is very relevant in an assessment of the resettlement programme since it 
is environmental degradation in northern Ethiopia that has necessitated 
this movement of people to areas in the west of the country. Some of 
the critics of the programme have accused it of making the problem of 
environmental degradation in Ethiopia worse by settling and cultivating 
new virgin bush and forest areas of the country. “Digging one hole to 
fill another” is how one critic has described resettlement. 12 Resettle¬ 
ment has undoubtedly involved the settlement of virgin land and this 
environment does risk erosion and degradation when cleared of natural 
vegetation and cultivated. The development of the Brazilian rain forest 
has, for example, illustrated the sort of problems that can arise whan 
land is cleared for resettlement. 

The authorities in Ethiopia are aware of the dangers to the environ¬ 
ment that the resettlement involves and not surprisingly do not want to 
repeat in the west of the country the devastation that has occurred in 
the north. Environmental protection measures have formed an integral 
part of the resettlement programme, involving training as well as 
projects for reforestation, irrigation and other soil protection measures. 
The measures began under previous resettlement schemes in the 1970s, 
before the current emergency programme. By the end of 1985 
6.6 million trees have been planted covering 3,500 hectares of the 
resettlement areas. In Assosa alone soil conservation works to protect 
3,000 hectares of farmland had been constructed by this time. So far 
343 resettlers have been trained in soil and water conservation, 
afforestation and land use planning, and a further 180 are to have been 
trained in 1986. 13 Practical activities and education in environmental 
protection have been carried out through the peasants’ associations as 
well as through Ministry of Agriculture projects. 

A pilot projoect for biogas production has begun in Assosa with the 
aim of reducing the dependency of the new resettlement sites on fire- 
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wood. There is also a project for the production of nearly 8,000 closed 
stoves, to be manufactured in Assosa from locally-available material. 14 
The closed stoves both save wood fuel consumption and increase safety 
in the peasant homes that use them. 

While the environment in the resettlement areas will be changed by 
the presence of the settlers and the developments that are taking place, 
it may not be destroyed in the way in which the environment has been 
in parts of Brazil and the north of Ethiopia. It is difficult at this stage 
to predict what impact resettlement will have on the environment in 
the western areas of Ethiopia but the reforestation and other soil 
preservation and environmental protection measures taken by the 
Ethiopian authroiteis give some reason for optimism. An illustration of 
the authorities concern for the natural balance in the resettlement areas 
is the regional plan that has been drawn up for the Gambela awraja. 
This regional plan contains large areas designated as controlled hunting 
grounds, a wildlife reserve and a national park, as well as the specific 
area for resettlement villages. In fact, the area for resettlers includes a 
“wildlife corridor” for the migration of animals between different parts 
of the awraja. 15 One should also realise that the resettlement sites cover 
only a limited territory in total. All the resettlement areas combined 
cover substantially less than 10% of the virgin land within Ethiopia. 

There have been criticisms of the resettlement programme on the 
grounds that, while it might be beneficial to the resettlers themselves 
their advantages were being gained at the expense of the local 
indigenous people who were being displaced and dispossessed to make 
way for the people from the north. As with the changes to the environ¬ 
ment, there can be no doubting that resettlement has brought changes 
to the lives of these people. However such changes need not be for the 
worse. One could compare their position with those who have faced 
new settlers elsewhere in the world, both in recent times and in the 
past. In recent times the settlement of the Brazilian rain forests has had 
a devastating impact on the indigenous Indian people, while in the past 
the Australian aborigines and the North American Indians have also 
suffered dispossession and discrimination and, indeed, genocide. If one 
looks to Ethiopia, in both the Gambela and Assosa areas the local 
indigenous peoples play an integral part in the development of the areas 
and mix on fairly amicable terms with the new residents from the 
north. The resettlement sites themselves did not cover a very large area 
in comparison to the size of the regions already inhabited. The 
combined land area of the Gambela and Assosa awrajas is around four 
million hectares while the resettlement areas so far cover less than 2 % 
of this land. One should not therefore exaggerate the impact on 
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indigenous peoples scattered across the western part of Ethiopia since 
many hardly know the settlement is taking place-indeed the resettle¬ 
ment is planned in such a way as never to impose the necessity of 
moving on for the indigenous people, nomadic or sedentary. 

The indigenous peoples who have remained within the resettlement 
areas and, indeed, those outside, have the same rights to land and 
services and to participation in the political system as other people in 
Ethiopia. Around Assosa, the indigenous Jablawi settlements remain 
intact with their own land alongside resettlement villages and there is 
no evidence of the indigenous peoples having been excluded from the 
area. 16 The local people were able to gain from the services provided 
for the resettlers, such as in health and education and from the 
economic activity generated, particularly with regard to trade in local 
produce and firewood. Around Gambela many of the local Anuak 
people could be seen carrying mangoes, firewood and other produce 
into the town to sell, something that, before the resettlement, was 
simply not worthwhile as there was no market amongst the indigenous 
population for this type of produce. 17 In education, resettler children 
and those of the local people mix in the same schools and are taught on 
an equal basis. The new economic developments in the resettlement 
areas are open to the participation of the local people. In Gambela for 
instance, local Anuaks work alongside resettlers in experimental rice 
fields along the Baro River, and on the associated hydro-electric and 
dam construction projects. 

There is no evidence of the exclusion, discrimination or outright 
destruction of local people that have been seen for instance both during 
the 18th and 19th century settlements of North America and 
Australasia and the more recent settlement of much of the Brazilian 
rain forests. In Ethiopia, the authorities have taken an active role in 
seeking to ensure development through resettlement that does not 
exclude or discriminate against the local inhabitants, and that change 
brings benefit to both resettlers and indigenous peoples. In the 
Illubabor, Keffa and Gojjam regions, the authorities are involved in 
projects to provide assistance to several thousand people frrom the local 
ethnic groups, the Majengir, Surmas and Thesey. All these groups are 
presently hunters and cultivators, living a mobile or nomadic existence. 
The assistance, in the form of seeds, draught animals and agricultural 
training aims to help these people establish a settled agricultural 
existence that will provide them with a basis for a better life. 18 

There are other allegations about the resettlement areas apart from 
those so far mentioned. However it is neither possible nor particularly 
neceesary to seek to examine them all here. It is worth looking at one 
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final complaint against the programme, that the figures for family size 
here indicates a “systematic separation of families”. 19 The average sized 
family in the resettlement areas is certainly smaller than nationally 
(around three persons as compared to four or five). But there is no need 
to assume a sinister explanation for this difference. Part of the 
explanation is that it has been mainly, but not exclusively, young 
people who have volunteered for resettlement, some of them in couples 
with few if any children, and some singly. This partly reflects the 
greater willingness of young people to accept challenge and the opportunity 
of starting a new life and partly reflects the fact that the Ethiopian 
authorities are keen to see the fittest and most able lead the develop¬ 
ment of these new areas. The pioneers in any new land have tended to 
be more from the young and adventurous rather than from the settled 
people with large family responsibilities. One also has to remember that 
the famine itself had had an effect in reducing family size with both the 
elderly and children the most likely to perish from starvation and the 
disease that was rife in the north during 1984-5. An additional factor 
reducing family size in famine areas, was that adult males would often 
leave their families to seek work elsewhere. 20 The relief camps were full 
of families already split or reduced in size by the consequences of the 
famine. 

While the small average size of families in the resettlement areas has 
little if anything to do with the enforced separation of families, choice 
or circumstance have meant that some families were separated during 
resettlement. An instance was noted by Germaine Greer on her journey 
with resettlers when a person fell sick on the journey and remained at 
the health centre while his family went on to the resettlement areas 
hoping that their sick relative could join them later. There can be no 
doubt, however, that confusion in the complex task of moving nearly 
600,000 people did result in some relatives becoming separated 
although these would not actually be people of the same immediate 1 
family. Officials of the resettlement programme expressed the hope 
that the separation of relatives that had occurred could be rectified 
during the break in new resettlement over the winter of 1985-6. A 
family reunion taskforce operating at village level (for primary 
registration of lost members) and supported by a central body carrying 
out the task of matching and checking lists from the villages, had been 
at work ever since the problem became evident and has now wound up 
after tracing 5,000 individuals and enabling them to rejoin their 
families. 

It is perhaps doubtful whether this sort of programme would be 
appropriate for people unable to make a positive contribution to the 
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development of the resettlement areas and who are vulnerable to the 
rigours of a new life there. On the issue of the many thousands of 
orphans at northern relief camps the resettlement programme has been 
able to offer something. This was one of the most painful aspects in 
the whole tragedy of the famine and the main solution has been the 
effort to trace surviving relatives and put the orphans in their charge 
with a supplementary food or financial subsidy to the family. Most 
orphans have now gone to live with relatives in this way and the local 
peasants’ associations are entrusted with the responsibility of following 
up their welfare. A good number have also been adopted by volunteer 
families throughout the country. Those whose relatives couldn’t be 
traced or who have not be taken by foster parents are put in charge 
of the local government and local mass organisations (the peasants’, 
women’s and youth associations) who co-operate in the provisioning, 
staffing and running of local orphanages where maximum care is taken 
to ensure the all-round well being of the children. The Government 
provides additional assistance whenever it is needed. 

A further innovation has been the notion of “children’s villages”. 
These would each have around 500 orphans looked after by house 
mothers in individual family units. The local community in the areas 
where sucn villages would be sited would be encouraged to participate 
in the children's upbringing as well. Many of the regions accepting 
resettlers were also designated for the establishment of such children’s 
villages although these would be in the more developed areas rather 
than virgin bush and forest territoris. Children’s villages have been 
established at Mekemte in Wellega, Metu in Illubabor, Jimma in 
Keffa, Bahr Dar in Gojjam, and in Gonder in the Gonder region. 21 

The intermixing of people with different languages and cultures in 
the resettlement areas does not appear to have created too many 
difficulties. In the past, when different peoples lived within the same 
region this had sometimes led to conflict. This was often the result of 
factors other than culture, language or ethinic differences. Under the 
Imperial regime, in pre-revolutionary Ethiopia, the different nationality 
groups were often given different status and positions of power within 
various regions. Such differences were used to keep people divided and 
more concerned with the relative advantages or disadvantages of 
different nationality groups than with the feudal elite that was 
exploiting them all. In the resettlement areas the various peoples from 
around Ethiopia had a common cause to work together to build a new 
life and they each had equal rights and status with one another. The 
Ethiopian authorities did actually encourage the development of good 
relations between different ethnic and nationality groups but probably 
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the most important factor was that there was no reason for conflict 
between different groups and every reason to live and work together 
harmoniously. 

There were both Muslims and Christians among the resettlers. Since 
religious beliefs are very strong in the country there have been calls for 
the establishment of churches and mosques in the resettlement areas. 22 
The authorities’ view was that producing enough to eat and providing 
for health and education must take priority over building places of 
worship. But the authorities have not opposed the principle of 
constructing churches and mosques or other religious buildings within 
the resettlement areas. Both the Muslim and Christian leaders have 
visited the resettlement sites and the resettlers themselves have set 
aside “religious ground” for burials in many villages. Traditional beliefs 
towards women as well as religion are also clearly prevalent in the 
resettlement areas. The impetus for change that pervades these areas 
and the high degree of political organisation including among the 
women themselves, suggests that progress in this field may well come 
more rapidly here than elsewhere in rural Ethiopia. 

The resettlement areas are, despite their many problems, dynamic 
growth regions within Ethiopia. WPE officials have stated that services 
in these areas are 10-15 years ahead of the rest of rural Ethiopia, and 
this is no idle boast. The coverage of health care facilities, access to 
clean water supplies, education provisions and even rural roads are far ’ 
more extensive in the resettlement areas than most of Ethiopia. The 
process of villagisation, which is so crucial to rural development, has 
hardly begun in Ethiopia as a whole but it is an integral part of the 
resettlement programme, in the large conventional sites at least. The 
potential for agricultural development in the resettlement areas is very 
largely due to both their natural advantages and the investment the 
Ethiopian authorites are seeking to direct into these regions. There is 
not only investment in the form of mechanised agricultural equipment 
but also in small-scale projects such as local handicraft centres 
producing furniture and tools, soap manufacturing, bee keeping and 
fishing. Such small-scale projects can improve the lives of the resettlers 
and increase their self sufficiency. 

There have been problems with agricultural production in the period 
immediately following the arrival of the resettlers but these are scarcely 
surprising. While there have been difficulties with pests in some areas 
such as the termite problem in Assosa, this is little different from the 
northern regions which have had to contend with pests such as grass 
hoopers and army worm. Counter measures against these pests are being 
taken by the authorities which, in the case of Assosa, include a project 
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to construct adobe homes (buildings of sun-dried mud bricks) more 
resistant to termites. 

The resettlement areas are not only growth agricultural areas, they 
have also been designated for industrial development too. In such an 
overwhelmingly peasant nation the first priority must be agriculture 
but, even here, industrial development cannot be ignored. The provision 
of health care, education, transport and many other services cannot 
come simply through agricultural self sufficiency. Agricultural and 
industrial development are, in fact, interlinked since industrial develop¬ 
ment helps to provide inputs for agriculture such as fertilisers, 
pesticides and equipment, while agriculture can provide raw materials 
for industry such as cotton for textile production. The Gambela area in 
particular is the centre for a major agro-industrial development which 
includes several dams for both irrigation and hydro-electricity, and the 
production of industrial crops which can be processed by local 
industries powered from electricity generated by the hydro-electric 
stations. The Baro and Akobo rivers in the Gambela awraja are used in 
this agro-industrial development project which, when completed, will 
cover 60,000 hectares and make it one of the leading industrial, as well 
as agricultural, areas of Ethiopia. 24 

The resettlement areas are therefore an important part of the overall 
development strategy for Ethiopia in addition to being part of the 
counter-famine measures of the authorities. The military forces in the 
resettlement areas, both the Ethiopian army and the peasants’ militia, 
were crucial to the defence of these areas which should in the future 
play a vital role in the economic future of the country. The Ethiopian 
authorities’ investment and commitment to these areas is what keeps 
the settlers and indigenous peoples here, not force. The resettlement 
areas are certainly no paradise, but they are places of hope and promise 
for the future. While there is much hardship for the resettlers, who face 
many difficulties and have to work immensly hard at the moment just 
to survive, there is real potential for growth and development here with 
the prospect for people not merely to become self sufficient but among 
the most productive and prosperous in the country. The feeling of 
change and progress is unmistakeable in the resettlement areas, the 
feeling that although the people here are, at present, just as poor as 
elsewhere in Ethiopia they have the chance to build a new life more 
free of the constraints of traditional feudalist Ethiopian society than 
any other part of Revolutionary Ethiopia. Once the initial problems of 
settling so many new people into these areas have been overcome then 
the potential for growth and development will be enormous, not only 
lr > agriculture but also in agro-industrial projects, in health and 
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education services, in political development, and in the living 
standards and prospects of the people; nor need these advances be at 
the expense of either the indigenous people or the environment. 
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Chapter Six 


Back in the North 

The resettlement programme in 1984-5 cannot be properly assessed 
unless it is seen in terms of its consequences in the famine areas them¬ 
selves as well as in the resettlement areas. The programme is not seen by 
the Ethiopian authorities as a solution in itself but as a policy that is 
complementary to the efforts being made to combat the drought and 
famine in the northern areas of the country. Even if the resettlement 
areas themselves are seen as providing a satisfactory existence for those 
who have moved, with the prospect of an even better life to come, how 
much benefit has this brought to the people of the famine region, 90% 
or more of whom have not taken part so far in resettlement? In 
particular, one might ask whether the resources spent on resettlement 
could not have been better spent on relief and rehabilitation work in 
the northern drought areas. Among the critics of the programme, Peter 
McPherson of USAID, said in December 1984: “The money and 
resources should be used to help the millions facing starvation.” rather 
than resettlement, 1 and John English, an ex-FAO agronomist, told aid 
agencies in November 1985 that “such monies could be better spent 
rehabilitating agriculture in the north”. 2 What has been the experience 
in the northern drought regions since the resettlement programme with 
regard to both relief and rehabilitation work? Are these areas being 
abandoned, depopulated, or starved of resources? How are the relief 
operations now proceeding in the northern famine regions? Are 
rehabilitation programmes, underway in the north, the sole 
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conservation and agricultural development? What are the economic 
prospects of these regions both in terms of survival without famine and 
the development of living standards of the people? A final issue that has 
to be considered is that of the political and security situation in the 
north, particularly with regard to the anti-government elements since 
this has a bearing on relief and rehabilitation as well as resettlement. 

The camps at Korem and Mekele came to symbolise the Ethiopian 
famine for many in the West through the horrific images of these 
places so often carried in the Western media. In fact, they only contained 
a small percentage of the people who were actually surviving in 
Ethiopia at the height of the famine since most remained scattered 
thoughout the countryside in their own homes and villages. 
Nonetheless, at the height of the famine such camps held several 
thousand people and they were a major element of the relief efforts of 
both the RRC and international aid agencies. Over the winter of 
1984-5, Korem and Mekele relief camps between them contained 
around 100,000 people. By January 1986, the Mekele camp had been 
shut down, apart from a huge orphanage, and the camp at Korem had 
little more than 3,000 people receiving daily relief. Most of those still 
in relief camps were the sick and handicapped, the elderly and orphans, 
since those capable of work and of living in their own homes had been 
repatriated. The repatriation of people from the relief camps did not 
mean they no longer received food aid, it simply meant they received 
monthly “dry rations” rather than daily hand outs. Dry ration 
distribution has always been a major part of the relief effort to supply 
food aid to those living in their own homes throughout the famine 
regions. 


TABLE SEVEN 3 

Korem Relief Camp, 3rd January, 1986 
Total: 3,240 people 

Including: 200 in-patients, 43 in paediatric ward, 107 in recovery ward, 
217 in blind ward, 810 in elderly/disabled ward, 503 orphans, and 
1,280 others. 

Shelters in Tigray, 5tn January, 1986 
Total: 2,859 people 

Including: 1,750 orphans, 829 disabled and sick, 280 aged. 
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The repatriation of people from the relief camps was a policy that 
received a certain amount of bad publicity in the West with accusations 
of force being used to move people out of the camps, and the RRC 
admitted that on a few occasions improper actions had been taken by 
the authorities. However, by and large, this process was conducted on a 
voluntary basis with people encouraged to return to their own homes 
and land with seeds and tools and a ration card entitling them to receive 
food relief. The policy of repatriation from relief camps is one that 
international relief agencies themselves accepted as crucial in 
combatting famine since, to become productive, the people need to be 
on their own land. There is the danger that emergency relief camps will 
increasingly become the permanent home for thousands of people who 
will be dependent on handouts with no possibility of becoming 
productive and self supporting as long as they remain in the camps. 
Relief camps also have the disadvantage of the health and sanitation 
problems that almost inevitably occur in large overcrowded centres 
such as these. 

As the ITV reporter, Peter Gill, described it, life at relief camps such 
as Mekele and Korem was “a final degradation, one short step from 
death itself”. 4 There can be no doubt that it was better that people be 
supplied with relief at home rather than in relief camps. The prompt 
repatriation of people from the relief camps after the peak of the 
famine emergency had passed, by the summer of 1985, was certainly a 
drastic step to take. However it can be seen as a remarkably courageous 
policy by the Ethiopian authorities since trying to maintain people in 
the countryside would not be easy, nor would the re-establishment of 
agricultural production. International aid agencies, for some time at 
least would, no doubt, have continued supplying food to relief camps 
had they remained open. The repatriation policy was an indication of 
the commitment of the authorities to tackle the real causes of famine in 
the countryside rather than leaving people of these regions to be 
perpetually dependent on foreign handouts. The only remaining inter¬ 
national aid worker at Korem relief camp, Hugo Slim of Save The 
Children Fund, has been impressed by the determination of the 
authorities to take positive action against the causes of famine. He 
admitted that this is something of a contrast to other countries in 
Africa in which he had worked, where governments have often seemed 
content to leave starving peasants in relief camps reliant on foreign aid 
handouts. 5 One American aid worker in Ethiopia in May 1985, 
complained about his own government’s policy on the use of its food 
aid in the country, since it meant that it could only really be supplied 
to relief camps rather than for positive development activities such as 
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food for work schemes (which will be discussed later). As he said: 
“We can only give American food aid to people sitting on their arse. 
You keep people alive only to starve”. 6 The alternative to relief camps 
was to supply food aid to people where they lived and this was done by 
means of “dry ration” relief which consisted of monthly supplies of 
grain and food supplements which people themselves collected from 
various distribution points throughout the region. There were 44 such 
distribution centres in Wollo, and 16 in Tigray, covering all the awrajas 
of each region. The Save The Children Fund at Korem was itself 
responsible for the dry ration relief of 7,000 families in the countryside 
around the camp. 7 

Throughout the period of the emergency resettlement programme, 
relief assistance was being supplied to the northern drought region and, 
although there were shortages and difficulties in the supply of aid, there 
is no reason to believe that these were due to a deliberate policy of 
starving the north or favouring the resettlement areas. In fact, there 
were difficulties of supply and storage in many of the resettlement 
areas as well as in areas of the south, which were also suffering from the 
famine. In all these cases there are any number of factors that are likely 
to be the cause of such shortages other than a deliberate policy of 
starving certain groups of people. The RRC estimated there were 
around 2.58 million people in need of assistance in Wollo and about 
1.58 million in Tigray during 1984-5, and they believe assistance 
reached just about all of those in Wollo although only about 1.12 
million people in the Tigray area. The difficulties in Tigray relate both 
to the logistical problems of supplying aid to this area, which is 
particularly inaccessible, and the problems created by the hit and run 
attacks of the TPLF anti-government forces. The issue of the TPLF and 
its activities will be considered more later. 

There can be little doubt that if those who joined the resettlement 
programme had stayed in the north they would have been entirely 
dependent on relief, thus making the problem of aid distribution and 
other famine counter measures even more difficult. Although in 1985 
there was some improvement in agricultural production over the 
previous year, this was very marginal in the northern region and 
millions remained dependent on relief assistance. The weather, the 
environment and the lack of agricultural inputs all contributed to a 
general lack of agricultural production in many parts of the area. An 
RRC publication describes the situation in relation to food production 
both for 1985 and the prospects for 1986: 

“As far as rainfall and the crop situation is concerned, the rainfall 
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in the areas on the escarpment, extending from north-eastern Wollo 
to eastern Tigray . . . has been very poor . . . therefore no production 
is expected in these areas . . . The amount of rainfall in the remaining 
areas of Wollo, Tigray and Eritrea, as well as northern Shewa, 
although it started late, has been generally adequate. However it was 
erratic and its timing . . . favourable to pest outbreak. This has 
caused a serious outbreak of grasshopper and army worm. In several 
areas of Wollo, northern Shewa and Tigray, it has destroyed several 
cropped lands ...” 8 

The lack of agricultural inputs is also noted in this RRC document 
which states that Wollo only received 20% of the seed and 3% of the 
oxen required in 1985, while Tigray had only 20% of the seed and no 
additional oxen. The result was that in Wollo only 20-30% of the 
normal area of land was actually cultivated. 

Some might argue that more agricultural inputs should have been 
sent to the drought areas rather than the resettlement areas. However 
the prospects for production with only limited inputs was much greater 
in the resettlement areas of the south-west than in the drought region 
of the north. As noted earlier oxen supplies were in part extremely 
short even in the resettlement areas. In some cases seed distributed in 
the north could not be used because the weather conditions were so 
bad. The RRC document says: “Even a seed aid of 17,000 quintals of 
teff, distributed in Rayana Kobo awraja [in Wollo] could not be 
planted due to the absence of rain”. In an area of Shewa the document 
describes other difficulties faced in agricultural production, “Menza 
Gishe is also one of the awrajas unsuitable for crop growth, soil fertility 
poor, landholding very small. Therefore, Menza Gishe can also not 
produce enough even with good rainfall. The same could be said of 
Kembatana Hadiya awraja—not because of poor soil, but population 
pressure . . . Kembatana Hadiya is one of the most densely populated 
awrajas.” One can contrast the situation in these northern areas with 
that in the regions to which resettlers have moved, in the document 
quoted above, the regions of Wellega, Illubabor and Keffa (which 
between them took around 80% of the resettlers) are described: ‘The 
rainfall and agricultural activities in most parts of these regions were 
favourable . . . the rainfall in most parts of these regions is usually 
stable and the fertility of the soil good . . . Food production in most 
parts of these regions is expected to be adequate and better than last 
year.” 9 The report estimated that less than 300,000 people would be 
in need of assistance in these resettlement regions compared to around 
three million in Tigray, Wollo and Shewa, in percentage terms this 
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represented less than 6% of the population in Keffa, Wellega and 
Illubabor, but nearly 50% of the population in Tigray and Wollo. The 
figures for those in need of relief in Tigray, Wollo and Shewa would 
have been around 20% higher had not nearly 600,000 people been 
moved in the resettlement programme. 

The Ethiopian authorities have taken measures to improve their relief 
distribution network in the northern areas since the 1984-5 famine 
emergency. There is now a 50,000-tonne capacity warehouse at Assab, 
which should help to eliminate the problem of aid spoiling while lying 
exposed at the harbour there, a huge 100,000-tonne capacity 
warehouse is now in operation at Nazareth, close to Addis Ababa, 
which, by lying at the heart of the transport system of the country 
should be a major asset in sending supplies quickly wherever they are 
needed. Other warehouses have been set up within the famine regions 
such as those at Kombolcha and Alamata in Wollo. 10 


TABLE EIGHT 11 

Alamata RRC distribution centre — 1984-5 
The supplies distributed included: 

17,000 tonnes of grain 
807 tonnes of seed 
3,325 items of clothing 
16,000 blankets 

The grain and food supplements are distributed on a monthly basis 
and the seed for a period of five months through the RRC and the 
peasants’ associations. People come from their homes in the 
surrounding countryside, collect their rations from the distribution 
centre, and then return with them. International aid agencies too 
engage in dry ration distribution as well as other relief work. At 
Alamata there is, in fact, also a large World Vision project (World Vision 
is an American aid organisation). This project includes the distribution 
of seed grain and agricultural and environmental improvement work. In 
terms of the Ethiopians’ own activities it is generally the peasants’ 
associations who organise the Food for Work development activities 
that are usually associated with the dry ration relief. Food for Work 
schemes are those in which labour is contributed by those who are in 
receipt of dry ration food supplies. In northern Ethiopia these schemes 
involve environmental and agricultural improvement work, such as 
reforestation, terracing and irrigation. 
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Food for Work schemes operate in many countries in the world and 
are widely recognised as one of the most productive uses of food aid. 
The schemes in Ethiopia have been going on for a number of years and 
are among the largest anywhere in the world. In Wollo alone in 1984-5 
about three million seedlings were planted and the plan was for twice 
that number to be planted in 1985-6. In Shewa a similar scale of 
reforestation is taking place which, together, would mean around 
30,000 hectares of land being reforested in the two regions in 12 
months. 12 

In Tigray, reforestation efforts have also been under way, although 
on a more limited scale and with less success. The severity of the 
drought in Tigray killed off most the seedlings that had been planted in 
1984-5. In Wollo and Shewa the survival rate of the seedlings was 
around 60%. Some of the reforestation was carried out directly through 
the Ministry of Agriculture in large state forest projects, while others 
were organised by the peasants’ associations, both in large schemes over 
hundreds or even thousands of hectares, and in small local community 
forests of only a few hectares. Two projects which included 
reforestation work were the Kobo-Alamata and Sirinka projects. These 
made extensive use of local peasants’ associations and have received 
some international funding from West Germany and the World Bank. In 
the four years up to 1984 the two projects between them had planted 
over four million seedling. Unfortunately, problems over maintaining 
international funding have limited the progress of these projects during 
1985. 

A great deal of terracing work has been possible through the Food 
for Work schemes. In 1984 on a visit to Wollo the Times correspondent 
Paul Valley described “a seemingly endless network of ditches cut into 
the side of hills . . . the result of one of the most massive anti-erosion 
programmes undertaken anywhere in Africa.” 12 Hundreds of 
thousands of kilometres of terracing have been constructed in northern 
Ethiopia already. This process is continuing with 160,000 kilometres of 
terracing to have been constructed in Wollo in 1985-6, and 70,000 
kilometres in Shewa. 14 This huge programme for soil protection has 
been described by the environmentalist Lloyd Timberlake, “as 
impressive a product of human physical labour as Egypt's pyramids”, 15 
and, one might add, a great deal more beneficial for those carrying out 
the labour than the pyramids ever were to their builders. Once again, 
while some terracing work is being undertaken in Tigray, the security 
situation there has limited it to a much smaller scale than elsewhere in 
the north. 

Water projects have, not surprisingly, been another important 
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element of the rehabilitation programme in the northern region. In 
Tigray a series of water developments, both bore holes and hand-dug 
wells, is underway which could benefit some 200,000 people in the 
region. There are similar schemes to bring clean water to people in 
Wollo and Shewa. In the former case this should benefit some 300,000 
people, and in the latter, about 250,000. There are irrigation projects in 
Wollo and Shewa, all small or medium scale, that should between them 
irrigate around 10,000 hectares and benefit at least 100,000 people 
directly. One such project is for three small dams on the Borkena river, 
near Kombolcha, in Wollo. All the Borkena dams are being constructed 
with government finance by the construction wing of the Water 
Resources Development Authority. They are of an earth bank 
construction with the irrigation for the surrounding land largely by 
gravity rather than pumps. The areas of the dams are respectively 20.5 
hectares (Borkena 1), 89.8 hectares (2), and 79.9 hectares (3), and all 
should have been completed by the middle of 1986. 17 Dams of this 
size are the sort recommended by the environmental expert Lloyd 
Timberlake. In Africa in Crisis he says: 

“Africa badly needs hundreds of thousands of new dams and 
water control projects to get water to the right places at the right 
times. But the dams required are small dams-not because small is 
beautiful, but because small is manageable. Systems can be changed 
and rebuilt as change and repair become necessary, by groups of 
farmers rather than by outside contractors or expensive machinery. ” 18 

All the work for these Borkena dams, including the designs and 
plans, was carried out without the need of foreign experts or outside 
contractors. 

Visitors to northern Ethiopia have been impressed not only by the 
nature and scale of the environmental protection and improvement 
activities being carried out but also by the people that are doing the 
work, both the peasants’ associations and the government personnel. 
Lloyd Timberlake refers to Kebede Tatu, the head of Etniopia’s Soil 
and Water Conservation Service, as: 

“One of those rare government administrators—rare in any nation 
—who both has a university degree (from the Uppsala University, 
Sweden) and who still gets out with the farmers and gets his hands 
dirty. ” 19 

Kebede Tatu himself, says: 
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“In most cases, the peasant is more aware and understands the 
complexities involved better than the policy makers and 
administrators. It is very important to listen to the views of the 
farmers. ” 20 

Although resources are very limited, given tnese constraints the 
Ethiopian authorities are attempting to carry out what is necessary to 
improve the environment in the north of the country, as Lloyd 
Timberlake says in the concluding chapter of his book on the crisis in 
Africa: 

“The terracing in Wollo region, and the water spreading projects 
in Tigray region in Ethiopia, show the sort of things that can be done 
when conditions are right. ” 21 

The impact of the resettlement programme on such rehabilitation 
work in the northern regions has been significant since many of the 
projects for terracing, reforestation or dams have taken up land 
previously being cultivated. If the number of people in these regions 
had not been reduced it would have placed even greater pressure on the 
land still under cultivation and, indeed, it would have been much more 
difficult to persuade peasants to move off land and allow it to be useu 
for rehabilitation projects. As to the question of resources that were 
spent on resettlement rather than rehabilitation work in the north, 
since most of the work in the north was carried out under Food for 
Work schemes by human labour, this was not greatly affected by 
resources expended in the resettlement areas. There is also only limited 
scope for the use of mechanised equipment on much of the terrain of 
northern Ethiopia since it has steep slopes that tractors and bulldozers 
would often be unable to operate on even if these were available. While 
obviously more resources available in the north could have meant 
greater potential for rehabilitation work, if the population level had not 
been reduced by resettlement this would have proved an immense 
obstacle to much of the work. 

The activities the Ethiopian authorities are carrying out in the 
drought regions do not only concern environmental improvement, they 
are also involved with economic development, particularly of 
agricultural production. Agricultural research stations have sought to 
develop improved strains of crops and breeds of cattle to supply to 
peasant farmers. New crops such as potatoes and beetroot have been 
introduced both to improve production and nutrition for peasant 
households. Training and education for farmers in better agricultural 
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techniques as well as environmental work, has been an important part 
of the authorities’ policy here. There has been an attempt to make the 
best use of modern science and technology to improve peasant 1 
agriculture within the context of limited resources and the realisation 
that it is impossible to rapidly transform most peasant holdings into 
large-scale farms. While there has been some success with new or 
improved crops, there are still occasions when research fails to 
appreciate the circumstances on the ground in rural Ethiopia. Kebede 
Tatu has described a project involving the development of a variety of 
sorghum that matured very rapidly, ideal for drought-prone regions. 
However peasant farmers do not want to grow the crop since it 
produces very little foliage which is normally used both as a fodder for 
animals and as a building material. As Kebede said, “We cannot go in 
for classical research. We need sociologists to go out and see what the 
farmers are thinking.” 22 Nonetheless, successes have been achieved. 
There are now peasant farmers in northern Ethiopia benefitting from 
new varieties of crops, from small-scale irrigation and water develop¬ 
ment projects, and from improved seed, cattle and training provided by 
the Ministry of Agriculture, The Ministry has also been conducting an 
extensive veterinary service for cattle in the northern regions with more 
than 800,000 cattle vaccinated in 1985 in addition to more than 
210,000 other veterinary treatments. In June 1985 the first 
veterinarians to be trained exclusively in Ethiopia graduated from the 
Ministry of Agriculture college in Addis Ababa. 23 

Before coming to any conclusions on the situation in northern 
Ethiopia as it has been affected by resettlement, it is necessary to 
consider the issue of the struggle between the anti-government forces 
and the Ethiopian authorities. This struggle has affected the region 
directly in terms of relief, rehabilitation and resettlement and through 
the impact of the struggle on Western attitudes towards Etniopia in 
general and the resettlement programme in particular. A military 
struggle between the Ethiopian Government and anti-government 
forces, primarily the TPLF and the EPLF, is going on in some areas of 
the north. Although the famine itself has affected Eritrea there is no 
resettlement from that region and so for the purposes of this book our 
analysis will concentrate on the TPLF and its relevance for the resettle¬ 
ment programme and the associated relief work being conducted in 
Wollo and Tigray. The position of the TPLF has had a significant 
influence on media coverage of Ethiopia in the West even if the TPLF 
itself is not necessarily familiar to people here. The issue of the fighting 
in the nortn and the existence of anti-government forces is often 
referred to in discussions of the famine. There are publications on the 
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famine which deal with the issue exclusively from the point of view of 
the anti-government forces and the prevalence of the anti-government 
view is particularly true on the issue of resettlement. The view of the 
TPLF on the question of resettlement has been so pervasive in the West 
that it has led to the firmly held view that most if not all of those being 
resettled are from Tigray and have been forced to join the programme 
against their will. As mentioned earlier not only is the evidence for the 
use of force somewhat dubious but the vast majority of resettlers (85%) 
are not from Tigray at all. 

The degree of influence which the views of the TPLF have in the 
West makes it important to spend some time on the issues involved in 
their struggle with the Ethiopian Government and the consequences 
this has for any counter measures to the famine. The Ethiopian 
authorities certainly do not hide the fact that there is a serious problem 
in the nortn in relation to the activities of the TPLF and the EPLF. In 
the build up to the famine the RRC warned the international aid 
agencies that: “the crops’ failure, coupled with the security problem in 
the region could make the whole situation disastrous.” When the relief 
operations were in full swing in 1985 the RRC reported that they, “had 
to contend with one other adverse factor, namely the activities of 
bandits and rebels in inaccessible terrain and along the border of the 
north.” 24 One of the most notorious TPLF actions was its attack 
on the Korem relief camp in April 1983. The camp was looted by the 
TPLF bandits, who stole food, medicines, vehicles and money, and 
destroyed the vital records belonging to relief agencies there. The Save 
the Children Fund (SCF) aid workers at Korem were kidnapped and the 
organisation’s relief work could not be resumed until September of that 
year, (prior to the attack SCF had been feeding 1,000 children a day at 
Korem). 

It was not merely relief operations that were hampered by the hit 
and run tactics of the TPLF but rehabilitation and development work 
too. The Director of the North Eastern Ethiopia Regional Planning 
Office stated that his organisation could only carry out work in the 
areas where the security system allowed. The reference to relief and 
rehabilitation, mentioned earlier in this chapter, indicated the more 
limited scale of these in Tigray. The TPLF also created problems for 
the resettlement programme, discouraging people from taking part 
through propaganda and threats and disrupting its implementation by 
their attacks. The activities of the TPLF partly explains the need of the 
Ethiopian authorities to use air transport in the programme here as well 
as the relatively small number of people taking part despite the massive 
environmental degradation in Tigray. 
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Though there is undoubtedly a very real problem for the Ethiopian 
authorities in the north, with consequences for the counter-famine 
measures, this is not to say that the claims and allegations of the TPLF 
that so often have such credence attached to them in the West are 
actually true. The TPLF for instance claims to have “liberated” 90% of 
the population in Tigray, an area which by their definition extends 
beyond the administrative region of Tigray into Gonder, Wollo and 
Eritrea and contains some five million people! They allege that the 
Ethiopian Government is deliberately destroying the economy and 
environment of Tigray and persecuting its people, that the policy of 
resettlement involves forcing people from Tigray to join the programme 
and fear of this has led tens of thousands to flee to the Sudan. The 
Government is also accused of denying relief to the 90% of the 
population in the so called “liberated” areas during the famine. 25 The 
question of the allegations of forced resettlement from Tigray has 
already been discussed above, however the other claims and allegations 
will be examined in more detail here. 

Firstly, the notion that 90% of the population is living in areas 
controlled by the TPLF is highly doubtful. While such a number might 
well be in areas in which the TPLF operate it is nonsense to claim 
these areas as under the control of the TPLF. If indeed their claim was 
true then one could imagine that over the last four years of drought and 
famine in this area the population had been totally devastated by 
starvation since, according to Oxfam, the TPLF and the relief agencies 
that support them only have a capacity to feed 70,000 people, 26 whereas 
the TPLF claims to control 4.5 million. In fact, both RRC and Oxfam 
sources suggest more credible figures for the number of people who 
have been suffering through a lack of relief aid because of a 
combination of the nature of the terrain, their geographical location 
and the activities of the TPLF. In figures quoted earlier, the RRC saiu 
that they estimated around 1.5 million people out of the 2.2 million 
in the countryside of Tigray (the administrative region not the area 
claimed by the TPLF) were affected and that about half a million had 
not been reached by aid from either the Ethiopian Government or 
international agencies operating legitimately within the country. Oxfam 
in a report in the middle of 1984 spoke of 500,000 in need of 
assistance in the western part of Tigray (the area with the highest level 
of TPLF activities) with the the TPLF and their supporters supplying 
6-7% of these at any one time. 27 

The RRC and the Government can hardly be blamed for not 
supplying aid to people due to the activities of anti-government forces. 
It is both the natural conditions in Tigray and the activities of such 
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forces which prevent the authorities from a more extensive relief 
programme, not malicious intent on their part. While the idea that the 
TPLF should be supplied by international convoys through Ethiopia 
with the permission of the Ethiopian Government, attracted some 
attention in the West in 1984-5, it was, not surprisingly, rejected by the 
Ethiopians themselves. It is scarcely conceivable that any government, 
of whatever political shade, would accept the notion of allowing foreign 
organisations to supply an armed force within the country that was 
engaged in a war with the legitimate government. The idea was in fact 
so inconceivable that even the Conservative Government here in Britain, 
certainly no friend of the Ethiopian regime, felt unable to give it serious 
support. 

The fact is that aid supplies, in any context but particularly one of 
conflict, has political implications and consequences. This inevitably 
means that political considerations will play a major role in decisions on 
such aid supplies. Supplying the TPLF unquestionably undermines the 
authority of the Ethiopian Government and strengthens the forces 
fighting against it. However motivated by humanitarian concerns such 
supplies might be their effect is inevitably political too. 

The claims of deliberate destruction of the environment and 
economy of Tigray by the Ethiopian authorities need to be treated with 
a great deal of scepticism. Most of the environmental degradation, after 
all, occurred long before the current Revolutionary authorities took 
power in 1974. The destruction of the environment was largely as a 
result of the actions of the Tigrayan peasants, motivated by the nature 
of the feudal system, and it was the Revolutionary authorities which 
brought this feudal system to an end. The authorities are now firmly 
committed to environmental protection and improvement measures 
throughout the country and there is no reason nor evidence to suggest 
that the authorities have any desire to exclude Tigray from these 
measures. 

It is certainly true that the military actions against the TPLF are 
disrupting both the economy and the steps to protect and improve the 
environment. Destruction, violence and death are inherent 
characteristics of such guerilla warfare but one should not 
automatically assume that it is the Government that is to blame for this 
war. There is no evidence of deliberate discrimination or persecution of 
the people of Tigray by the Ethiopian authorities. Since the Revolution 
the authorities have committed themselves to the principle of equal 
rights to all the ethnic and nationality groups in the country. The Ten 
Year Development Plan adopted in 1984 reaffirms this committment 
and stresses the importance of agricultural development through the 
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positive encouragement of the country’s different cultures. 

The warfare that exists in parts of the north obviously greatly affects 
what the Ethiopian authorities do in these regions. However, an 
indication of what might be expected, once the warfare is ended, can be 
found in the experience of the south-eastern regions of Ethiopia, which 
include the Ogaden. In this area the anti-government forces of the 
Western Somali Liberation Front (WSLF) and the regular Somali army 
that supported them were defeated in 1978 and peace restored to the 
whole region. Development projects, economic growth and equal 
political rights all followed the ending of hostilities and there is no 
evidence that political repression or any form of discrimination against 
the region was imposed because of the particular nationality and ethnic 
groups living there. Graham Hancock comments that: 

“The Somali experience in the aftermath of the Ogaden war is one 
indication that the government is committed, in practice as well as in 
rhetoric, to realising the ideal of equal rights and equal 
responsibilities for all Ethiopians. ” 29 

The TPLF and their supporters in the West, often point to the 
number of refugees in the Sudan from Tigray as proof of their claims 
that the Ethiopian authorities are persecuting the people of the region. 
The increasing flow of refugees recently (Spring, 1986) has also been 
used as the basis for claims of force being used in recruitment to the 
resettlement programme. It is certainly true that there are several 
hundred thousand refugees from northern Ethiopia including a large 
number from Tigray, in the Sudan. However the vast majority of these 
are peasants seeking work or escape from the famine, they are 
“environmental” or “economic” refugees, not political refugees. This is 
a fact admitted by many, including Lloyd Timberlake who is not 
unsympathetic to the TPLF. 30 The Minority Groups Report on Tigray, 
which is also sympathetic to the TPLF, acknowledges that the 
“political” refugees are mainly those from the urban areas who only 
make up a fraction of the total number (the question of these urban 
political refugees will be discussed a little later). 31 In relation to the 
claims about refugees fleeing forced resettlement, an examination of 
the actual flow of refugees to the Sudan does not show this at all. 
Firstly most of the refugees in the Sudan were already there long before 
the latest resettlement programme was begun, and the increase in 
numbers began to occur at the beginning of 1984 in response to the 
worsening famine conditions, again nearly twelve months before the 
start of the emergency programme. Furthermore, when the resettle- 
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merit programme was still in full swing but the famine conditions were 
beginning to ease, refugees began to return to Tigray from the Sudan. 
Around 55,000 made the return journey during April 19 8 5. 32 The 
influx and outflow of refugees between Tigray and the Sudan during 
1984-5 would not indicate that fear of forced resettlement was the 
cause of the movement but rather the severity of the famine conditions 
over which the Ethiopian authorities had, of course, no control. It is 
primarily famine, not politics or resettlement, that explains the number 
of refugees in the Sudan. 

What then is the basis for the TPLF campaign against the Ethiopian 
authorities, and what is the nature of this organisation that receives 
support from many quarters in the West? Unlike the EPLF, operating in 
Eritrea, the TPLF did not become established until after the 1974 
Revolution. The organisation was formed in 1975, although it was not 
until 1978 that it became a significant force within the region. The 
political rhetoric of the TPLF is quite radical and, indeed, in its early 
days at least it was avowedly Maoist. 33 The political leadership of the 
organisation comes largely from the urban elite in Tigray, the sort of 
people who felt they had lost out in the political struggles that followed 
the 1974 Revolution. They were people who hope to gain power them¬ 
selves within Tigray but felt that this was impossible within the context 
of the strong national leadership that emerged in the years following the 
Revolution. While personal political ambition and sectional political 
interest might explain the leadership of the TPLF it does not explain 
the supporters it is able to recruit to its ranks. 

There are very many real problems in Tigray that have meant great 
suffering for many people there, particularly as a result of the appalling 
environmental degradation and economic backwardness which has 
caused successive famines and perpetual poverty affecting millions of 
people. This suffering, combined with traditional identification with 
local political leaders rather than a distant central government, have 
been the basis for the TPLF seeking sympathy for their struggle from 
among the populace although these attributes relate to the entire 
northern and central highland regions, not just Tigray (others being 
Shewa, Wollo, GonderandGojjam). This historical background in which 
for a time in the 19th century under Yohannes IV Tigray had been the 
most powerful region of the country but was then superseded by Shewa, 
is another contributory factor in the sense of grievance and regional 
identity that has helped the TPLF. One should note however that while 
there is certainly a sense of regional identity in Tigray among some 
sections of the population, there are no real grounds for claims that it 
is a separate nation. In recruiting fighters to their ranks, the TPLF has 
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also been able to take advantage of the tradition of banditry through¬ 
out northern Ethiopia. Bandits, despite their life of violence and 
robbery, have often gained a certain folk hero status among sections of 
the peasantry of these areas. 

The TPLF has received important assistance in northern Ethiopia 
from the more well-established anti-government force, the EPLF, and 
international backing in terms of funds and supplies from many 
sources. The foreign supporters of the TPLF are a strange combination 
of right-wing regimes, such as Saudi Arabia and the USA, and leftist 
groups in Europe, such as some in the Labour Party, the War On Want 
charity, and the West German “Greens”. Those on the political right are 
attracted by the fact that the TPLF is fighting a revolutionary regime 
which is supported by the Soviet Union. The leftist groups are attracted 
by the radical rhetoric and the image of a “liberation struggle” against 
a military regime backed by a “super-power”. There are also those in 
the West who give support to the TPLF by way of aid to refugees in the 
Sudan. They have a genuine humanitarian concern for the suffering 
people of the region and see aid to the TPLF as a means of relieving at 
least some of that suffering. Foreign backing for the TPLF is extremely 
important for the organisation. Foreign countries provide funds and 
supplies to continue attacks against the Ethiopian authorities, to 
provide safe havens in the Sudan, and maintain relief camps for refugees 
also in Sudan from which the TPLF can make recruits. The political 
rule of the Sudan relief camps and the foreign government influence 
over them was indicated during 1985 when US aid officials in the 
camps opposed the idea of letting refugees return to their homes in 
Tigray where they would be less subject to the influence of the TPLF. 34 

The radical political programme of the TPLF contains nothing very 
different from the revolutionary measures that the Ethiopian 
authorities are actually implementing right across the country. 35 The 
only apparent difference is that at one time the TPLF demanded the 
separation of Tigray from the rest of Ethiopia while the Ethiopian 
authorities are determined to maintain the territorial integrity of the 
country. They subsequently demanded what they called autonomy but 
this no longer features as one of their demands. There is such a constant 
state of uncertainty with regard to the TPLF’s demands—even amongst 
the leaders—that the only consistent aim is that of the Western- 
encouraged efforts to destablise the Revolutionary Government. 

In terms of practical action there is a good deal more difference. The 
Ethiopian authorities are implementing revolutionary change and 
building a better society with education, health, environmental and 
economic development as well as political change. The TPLF, in 
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contrast, are essentially a guerilla force which by its very nature has no 
record of constructive achievement. In terms of its political role within 
either Tigray in particular or Ethiopia as a whole, it is difficult to 
sustain the idea of the TPLF as a revolutionary force since within the 
country it is fighting a revolutionary government and is doing so with 
the support of reactionary foreign forces. 

It is noteworthy that the US government, which supports the TPLF’s 
war against the Revolutionary Government of Ethiopia, also supports 
UNITA’s war against the revolutionary government in Angola, and the 
contras’ war against the revolutionary government in Nicaragua. The 
radical rhetoric of the TPLF cannot disguise the fundamentally similar 
role it is playing in Ethiopia to that of UNIT A and the contras 
elsewhere in the world. Whatever the motivation of domestic or 
international supporters of the TPLF, objectively it is difficult to see 
the organisation as serving the interests of anyone but the political 
elite which heads it and the foreign backers who wish to undermine the 
Ethiopian Revolution for their own ends. 

Resettlement has already had an important and positive impact on 
northern Ethiopia although, as yet, only a limited one. The numbers in 
need of relief in the north have been reduced by resettlement. The 
programme has also had a beneficial effect on the improvement of 
agricultural production and the environment since there has been more 
land available for the remaining population as well as for rehabilitation 
work such as reforestation, terracing and irrigation. While the resettle¬ 
ment programme has obviously required resources, its implementation 
has not prevented relief, rehabilitation or development work from 
continuing to be supported in the north. The accusations that the 
Ethiopian authorities are deporting and destroying the northern regions 
through resettlement and the denial of relief and rehabilitation work, 
have no real substance. 

The war with the TPLF is just one of the factors that has caused 
problems in the efforts to improve the situation. The question of the 
justice or otherwise of the TPLF’s political ambitions is, obviously, 
subject to different evaluations by different people. However, it is hard 
to see their struggle at present as bringing anything but further suffering 
to the people of the region. 

The rehabilitation of the environment and the improvement of 
agricultural production to enable the north to sustain its own 
population, is undoubtedly going to be a long and difficult process. The 
resettlement programme is playing its part in this and it will continue to 
do so. The Ethiopian authorities believe a great deal more people will 
need to be resettled before the population level in the north is at that 
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which can be sustained. Resettlement is only one element in the develop¬ 
ment strategy of their famine-prone regions but it is one that is crucial 
to the success of the other important elements: environmental 
rehabilitation and agricultural improvement. The Ethiopian authorities 
have shown their committment to the tackling of the fundamental 
causes of famine and suffering which have afflicted the people of the 
north for centuries. The authorities necessarily only have limited 
resources because of the poverty and lack of development of their 
country, and they have received very little assistance from Western 
countries. Britain and the USA are among several countries who ban all 
long-term official development aid to Ethiopia. Thus, the very countries 
who did respond with massive shipments of emergency aid in 1984-5 
refuse to give assistance for the sort of development that would actually 
prevent such emergencies coming about. It is this attitude of many 
Western governments, not the policies of the Ethiopian authorities, 
which is helping to perpetuate the misery of millions of people who call 
these regions home. 
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Chapter Seven 
Policies and priorities 

In the 18th century a Scottish explorer in Ethiopia, James Bruce, 
observed that “ To the problems of drought, floods and insects must be 
added the greatest plague of all—the government.” 1 James Bruce was 
referring to the Imperial Government of feudal Ethiopia. However, 
today’s Revolutionary Government has come in for a great deal of 
criticism too. Certain policies of the present Government and the 
priorities it gives to various areas of the economy and society, have 
been attacked as contributory factors to the famine. It has been implied 
by some that resettlement and massive international relief would be 
unnecessary if the Government had pursued better policies and had got 
its priorities right. It is certainly true that policies and priorities by 
authorities which affect agricultural production must necessarily have 
an impact on the quantity of food available in the country and could 
have been contributory factors in the food shortages of 1984-5. The 
specific environmental factors which devastated food production have 
already been mentioned, however some have argued that food surpluses 
elsewhere in the country or food stockpiles could have been available to 
meet shortfalls in areas suffering drought. One does, however, need to 
consider also the international factors that affect Ethiopia’s economy 
and the policies and priorities of its government. As an extremely poor 
and under-developed nation, Ethiopia is particularly vulnerable to the 
impact of powerful international forces. 

The policy of forming co-operative farms and organising state farms 
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is one of the most criticised of the agricultural policies of the Govern¬ 
ment. Graham Hancock, who is actually sympathetic to the 
resettlement programme, is not quite so keen on certain other policies 
of the Ethiopian Government, saying: 

“Ethiopian agriculture today suffers from the blind application of 
ideology by dogmatic bureaucrats who often know absolutely 
nothing about farming or the mentality and needs of the rural 
population. The country’s state farms, for example, which have 
absorbed huge amounts of investment, are for the most part 
inefficient and unproductive white elephants that would be best 
closed down. ” 2 

Harsh words indeed for state farms, although it is worth noting that 
they are not above criticism within what might be regarded by many as 
the stronghold of “ideological dogmatism”—the Workers’ Party of 
Ethiopia. Fassika Sidelil is a member of the Central Committee of the 
WPE, an alternate member of its Politbureau and heads the Economic 
and Social Affairs Department. He was not slow to criticise the state 
farms for a record of poor management and inefficiency when 
interviewed in January 1986. He said that it was essential in future that 
these farms should be run on a cost-effective basis. 

However, despite their problems, the positive role of the state farms 
within the economy should not be ignored nor should the scale of the 
resources devoted to them be exaggerated. The first point to note is 
that they occupy less than 2% of the cultivated land and account for 
3% of the total agricultural output. In the Government’s current Ten 
Year Plan it is proposed that the area covered by these farms should 
double but even this would still mean less than 5% under state farms. 3 
The state farms are large-scale modem enterprises using wage labour 
and mechanised equipment, many are plantations of coffee or cotton. 
These farms usually come into being through the nationalisation of 
previous enterprises. They necessitate high levels of input and their 
efficiency is particularly vulnerable to misuse, or inadequate use, of 
their inputs. This latter situation can result in poor management, a 
lack of finance to maintain equipment or insufficient fertilisers. 
Although the level of investment in each farm is certainly high this 
should not be confused with a high total level of funds in comparison 
to agriculture as a whole. The level of investment in the few state farms 
that exist (there are no more than 25) would make only a marginal 
impact if distributed amongst several million peasant farms. 

Consideration needs to be given to the positive and valuable 
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contribution the state farms do actually make to the economy now, 
and the potential they have for the future. The role of the state farms is 
primarily as suppliers of export products, largely coffee, industrial 
crops such as cotton, and food crops for the urban areas. In the first of 
these state farms are particularly important with 60% of Ethiopia’s 
export earnings coming from coffee. 4 This is still mainly from private 
holdings but state farms are expected to increase their share in the near 
future as new plantations begin to bear fruit. In all these areas the state 
farms perform an important and necessary role and, while they could do 
with being more efficient, they are not simply white elephants. Large 
modem farms such as state farms do have a greater potential for the 
development of agriculture than do small peasant farms. Although such 
developments do require a high level of inputs and both technical and 
managerial skills, the economies of scale that can be achieved and the 
potential advantages over peasant farms are very real. The majority of 
peasant farms in Ethiopia are extremely small (almost all are below 
two hectares and many are less than half a hectare) and worked with the 
most basic of tools, many without even the benefit of a pair of plough 
oxen. 5 The potential to develop agricultural production on such 
peasant farms is, inevitably, limited with the peasants simply lacking 
the resources for any substantial investment in inputs and improve¬ 
ments to boost yields. The Ethiopian authorities’ committment to state 
farms was not simply a matter of political ideology, it was also due to a 
pragmatic assessment of the economic value of such a farm to the 
development of the country’s agriculture. 

Co-operatives have been criticised in similar terms to the state farms 
by some in the West. They have been accused of being inefficient 
producers and taking a high level of resources which could have been 
better used for private peasant farms. However, once again, it is 
important to appreciate both the scale and purpose of these enterprises 
within Ethiopia’s agriculture. The co-operatives that have come in for 
criticism are usually the producer co-ops rather than the service co-ops 
since the latter involve production remaining in the hands of the 
individual peasant producers, with the service co-ops gaining better 
terms in buying and selling than the farmers could obtain individually. 
Producers’ co-ops are, at present, an even smaller part of Ethiopian 
agriculture than the state farms, being made up of less than 100,000 
peasant families out of a total of around seven million peasant families 
in the whole of Ethiopia (there are over five million peasant families in 
service co-ops). 6 Co-operatisation is proceeding at a slow rate. The level 
of investment in these co-ops, while certainly larger than in particular 
individual peasant farms, is not as great as the state farms and is of 
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marginal significance in relation to the number of individual peasant 
farmers as a whole. Most investment by the Ethiopian Government into 
peasant co-ops is through credits for the purchasing of equipment and 
other inputs, and this is paid off by the co-ops as they develop their 
production. The region of Arssi, south of Addis Ababa, has the largest 
and most developed level of producer co-ops in the country and here 
10% of peasant families are members of such co-ops. Table Nine shows 
the level of investment in equipment in both peasants’ associations, 
service co-ops (ie. made up of individual peasant farmers), and producer 
co-ops (where peasants work the land co-operatively rather than 
individually and hold land and equipment collectively). 

TABLE NINE 7 

Arssi Region 

146 service co-ops: 245,777 peasant families. 

506,000 hectares of arable land in private holdings. 

77 tractors 

15 combine harvesters 

Total capital: 17 million Birr (2.8 Birr to the £) 

283 producer co-ops: 24, 394 peasant families. 

44,762 hectares of land held collectively. 

37 tractors 

7 combine harvesters 

Total capital: 14.9 million Birr 

NB. Tractors and combines are often jointly owned between two or 
more co-ops. 

While the tigures show that the producer co-ops certainly have more 
equipment and more capital than the private farmers who are organised 
into service co-ops, this is partly because the large producer co-op farms 
have more ability to gain credit from investment and then use that 
investment on their large land holdings. The average size of a producer 
co-op in Arssi, for instance, would be around 100 peasant families on a 
farm of about 150 hectares, whereas an individual peasant holding 
would be one family and about two hectares of land. Clearly the 
producer co-op would be in a better position to gain credit and invest 
in their land. 

Producer co-ops not only invest in tractors and combines but also 
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irrigation, pumping equipment and storage facilities. Opportunities for 
investment and improvement of agricultural production by individual 
private farmers will be discussed a little later. 

As with the state farms, the larger size of co-operative farms and the 
greater use of inputs such as mechanised equipment, than smaller farms 
involves more complexities and levels of organisation and management 
than smaller family units, and these factors can affect productivity and 
efficiency. The Ethiopian Government does have specific courses in 
management, accounting and agricultural development of large-scale 
farming designed specifically for members of co-operatives. Not only in 
principle but now increasingly in practice co-operative farms are 
demonstrating the advantages of large-scale farming. Below is an 
example of the growth of one of Arssi’s producer co-ops, illustrating 
the development of production as the size of the co-op increases. 

TABLE TEN 8 

Limuchemere Co-operative Farm 

1979: 50 peasant families 
Cultivated land: 145.5 hectares 
Production: 139 tonnes 

1985: 291 peasant families 
Cultivated land: 451 hectares 
Production: 578 tonnes 

While it is undoubtedly true that the Ethiopian Government sees the 
development of state farms and producer co-operatives as important 
elements in their policy of socialisation of agricultural production, it 
would be quite wrong to attribute this to an ideological dogmatism 
blind to economic realities. The economic development of agricultural 
production is the main priority of the Ethiopian Government and they 
see both co-ops and state farms as important elements in this strategy. 
They believe that it is through large economic units able to use invest¬ 
ment effectively that the future of agriculture must lie. The Ethiopian 
authorities are under no illusions that this will come about overnight 
and their current Ten Year Plan still envisages about half of the 
country’s agricultural production coming from small peasant farms, 
even in the mid-1990s. There are inherent limits to the development of 
agricultural production possible on the sort of small peasant holdings 
that exist in Ethiopia. The authorities are aware that the population 
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growth necessitates further development of agricultural production to 
feed this population. Even more than that, if the country wishes to 
develop, agricultural surpluses will be required to finance social services 
such as education and health, and other developments such as transport 
and industry. The Ethiopian Government is, understandably, sceptical 
of the ability of individual peasant farmers alone to adequately feed the 
country’s growing population and generate the surplus production 
necessary for development. 

The Government’s pricing and marketing policies of agricultural 
produce have been criticised for allegedly discouraging food production 
by destroying the incentive for peasants to grow and market crops. 7 
The Government’s policy requires that peasants sell up to 30% of their 
production to the Agricultural Marketing Corporation (AMC) at fixed 
prices which could be below the market price that might be obtained 
for the commodity. While there is no question that low prices paid for 
agricultural products are, to a degree, a disincentive to produce, this 
policy should not be too quickly condemned as inherently uneconomic 
and a cause of food shortage. 

There are many fundamental problems in Ethiopia limiting 
agricultural production aside from any impact on the incetives for 
farmers. The small size of peasant holdings, the very backward 
agricultural techniques and the poor quality of the soil in certain areas, 
all mean that the productivity of the peasants, no matter what incentive 
they are offered to increase production, would be very limited. Many 
peasants, particularly in the drought-hit north, cannot even produce 
enough to sustain themselves, let alone being in a position where they 
would consider limiting production because the price they might obtain 
would only be low. Whatever the disadvantages of a system of low-priced 
Government purchasing of agricultural production, one should not 
automatically assume that private trading would be better, after all 
most of the sub-Saharan countries that have suffered from famine over 
the last decade or so have primarily private trade systems for peasant 
agricultural production. A recent Oxfam publication noted the 
problems in Sudan with private traders: 


“Seventy five per cent of each cash crop and forty per cent of 
traditional subsistence foods such as millet have been pledged to 
merchants at far below market prices before they are harvested . . . 
A report in South Kardofan /in the Sudan / by a Western aid agency 
did not find a single market that was not dominated by a cartel of 
7-10 merchants fixing prices. ” 10 
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The fact is that in a system of private trade it is not the peasants who 
benefit but the merchants. The individual peasant has no ability to travel 
to seek out the best price. Indeed the peasant often has to pledge his 
harvest to merchants before it has even been reaped in order to meet 
debts. The individual peasant producer is in a very weak position 
within a private trading system, particularly in a country such as 
Ethiopia where their amount of land and production is so small and 
poor rural communications mean they are restricted to selling at local 
markets or to local merchants. In these circumstances it is the private 
merchants not the peasants who dictate the prices paid for agricultural 
produce. Even now the private merchants control most of the peasants’ 
trade, state trading agencies are only just beginning to take a relatively 
small share. 

There is a case for arguing that higher prices paid for agricultural 
produce in Ethiopia’s state marketing system might encourage food 
production, although even if this were true it too would have a cost in 
terms of higher food prices or taxes. More than this however, greater 
incentives to produce would not overcome all the very real problems 
which actually limit the peasants’ ability to produce such as the back¬ 
ward state of rural Ethiopia and the low agricultural productivity from 
the factors mentioned earlier. 

The current system of Government purchasing through the AMC has 
its benefits both from the point of view of low food prices in the towns 
and less expense for the Government, in turn meaning more resources 
for other work, and for peasants in a guaranteed and stable market free 
from the exploitation of private merchants. 

The villagisation policy of the Ethiopian Government is one that has 
quite recently come in for criticism both for the alleged use of 
force in its implementation and for the disruption to agricultural 
production it is said by some to have caused. Villagisation is a policy 
for bringing together small rural settlements, many with between only 
one to twelve families, into villages which would contain a hundred or 
more families. At present the pattern of rural settlement is of small, 
scattered communities, and the objective of bringing these together into 
villages is to aid rural development, making all forms of service delivery, 
such as water, health, education, electricity and transport, much easier. 
The policy has political as well as economic advantages in terms of the 
organisation of the peasantry and the reduction of their isolation in the 
country. 

The process of villagisation is carried out on the basis of the local 
peasants’ associations with one site within the boundaries of an 
association selected as most suitable for development as a village for all 
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the inhabitants of the area. The area of each peasants’ association is 
about 800 hectares or approximately 8 square kilometres, which means 
that any village site within that area would be only a few kilometres 
from any of the land holdings within the association. Although national 
and regional planning is involved in the process it is the local peasants’ 
associations themselves that are finally responsible for the 
implementation of the programme in their own areas. 

The process has scarcely got under way on a large scale anywhere in 
the country yet. Certainly it has not yet begun in the northern drought 
regions. There is no way that this process of villagisation can be blamed 
therefore for food shortages up to the present time. In any event the 
programme should positively benefit agricultural production for there 
is no doubt that in principle villagisation is essential if rural develop- 
met is to come to Ethiopia. As Lloyd Timberlake says in his book on 
the crisis in Africa: “widely dispersed rural population hinders 
agricultural development, often making it both difficult and 
uneconomic to gather and market agricultural produce. It is also hard 
to spread tools, fertilisers and pesticides, not to mention education and 
health care.” 11 Villagisation therefore can not only be seen as a 
method of benefitting the rural population in general terms, it also 
has specific value in the development of agricultural production, 
making both inputs for production and the marketing of produce 
easier. 

The Ethiopian Government’s policies in relation to agricultural 
production are certainly not without their problems and, as with any 
country’s policies, they have both economic and political purposes 
behind them. However the policies of state farms, co-operatives, AMC 
pricing levels and villagisation cannot be seen either as causes of the 
famine or as major obstacles to the development of agricultural 
production in the future. Indeed, the policies of the Government have 
laid the foundations for the development of agriculture to a greater 
degree than could ever have been possible under the previous feudal 
land system. In the fields of land distribution, education, health, 
environmental improvements and protection, water and sanitation, 
developments in existing farming areas and the expansion of cultivation 
through resettlement, the Government’s measures for rural develop¬ 
ment have aided the peasants and helped to improve agriculture. The 
Ethiopian Government’s work on rural infrastructure such as roads and 
irrigation, has been of benefit to many individual peasant farmers as 
well as co-operative and state farms. 

There are specific measures that the authorities have taken to help 
individual peasant farmers in addition to the fundamental changes in 
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terms of land reform and the abolition of the feudal system. It has been 
noted earlier that in the famine regions and following emergencies such 
as the Somali invasion the RRC and other Government agencies have 
distributed seeds, pesticides, oxen and other agricultural inputs free to 
peasant farmers. There has also been increasing attempts to make 
credit available to individual peasant farmers to enable them to improve 
their productivity. There is short-term credit from the Government for 
the improved quality seed produced by the Ministry of Agriculture and 
long-term credit for items such as pesticides and livestock. Larger and 
longer term credit is available for peasants acting on a collective basis 
through co-operatives since they have a better capacity to use and repay 
such loans. 

There has been an attempt to spread small scale “intermediate 
technology” to peasant farmers to help improve their productivity. At 
the South Eastern Agricultural Development Office (SEADO) at 
Assela for instance there is a rural technology centre producing basic 
agricultural equipment such as ox-carts, improved ploughs and harrows, 
bee hives and fishing boats, and teaching local peasants in both their use 
and manufacture. SEADO though now an integral part of the Ministry 
of Agriculture actually arose out of the organisation set up under the 
previous Imperial regime in association with the Swedish Development 
Agency. The Swedes in fact continue to play a role today, assisting in a 
number of SEADO projects. 

The question of the Ethiopian Government’s responsibilities for the 
poor agricultural production of the country not only concerns 
individual policies but the whole question of the priority it gives to 
different areas within the field of Government action. Ethiopia, along 
with many other African countries, has been accused of putting the 
cities before the countryside in its policies and development 
strategies whereas, if the problems of famine are to be overcome, it is 
the countryside which must have top priority. In the case of Ethiopia 
it is true that the Government’s pricing policy for agricultural produce 
does mean cheap food for urban dwellers at the expense of the prices 
paid to peasant producers in the countryside. However overall it can 
hardly be argued that the Government has concentrated its attention 
more on the towns than on the countryside since the most fundamental 
changes and developments taking place since the Revolution have 
occurred in the countryside. The land reform measures which abolished 
the feudal system in the countryside and brought about the 
organisation of the peasantry, were the single most far-reaching steps 
taken by the Government. The peasantry now have a much greater 
degree of control over their own lives and a level of participation in the 
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government of the country as a whole than they have ever previously 
known. 

The policies of rural development and improvement noted earlier 
should all indicate the seriousness with which the Ethiopian Govern¬ 
ment has taken the problems of the countryside and unlike so many 
other developing countries both in Africa and elsewhere, the migration 
of people from the countryside to the towns has been greatly reduced 
by the land reform and other measures that have been undertaken since 
the Revolution. There is, for example, a growing number of high-school 
graduates who are now chairmen, secretaries and members of peasants’ 
associations something inconceivable before the Revolution. 

The question of the priority of industry over agriculture has been 
one of the criticisms made of many developing countries but is one 
that cannot be strongly argued in the case of Ethiopia. There has 
certainly been some industrial development since the Revolution and 
the Government has stated its belief that it is this form of development 
that must be the driving force in the country’s advance towards 
modernity. Nonetheless it is agriculture that under present 
circumstances is recognised as the number one priority. The Ten Year 
Development Plan states: 

“All development plans need to set their priorities. . . Agriculture 

is the mainstay of the Ethiopian economy . . . agriculture is given the 

top priority. ” 12 

Another common criticism of many developing countries is that 
priority is given to cash crops for export rather than food crops for 
domestic consumption. In Ethiopia the main cash crop grown for 
export is coffee. The amount of land devoted to coffee is currently less 
than 3% of the total cultivated land and the planned level of increase 
over the next ten years would still mean no more than 5% devoted to 
coffee. 13 As noted earlier in relation to the state farms the export 
earnings from crops such as coffee are crucial to the advancement of 
countries as under developed as Ethiopia since so many goods and 
products cannot yet be produced within the country. Lloyd 
Timberlake points out the real problem developing countries have been 
facing with regard to cash crops: “The main drawback to cash crops is 
that over the past decade they have produced less and less cash.” 14 
Changes in the nature of world trade have meant that developing countries’ 
exports have fallen in price relative to imports both of oil and manu¬ 
factured goods. The result for Ethiopia is that now ten times as much 
coffee has to be exported to buy the same amount of oil as in 1974. 
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The price of oil is particularly crucial in terms of developing 
countries struggling to go forward. In 1984 in Ethiopia petrol and 
petroleum products made up no less than one quarter of the country’s 
entire import bill. The problem of changes in world trade is outside the 
control of any individual government of the developing countries. 
It is the shifts in world trade prices that have caused 
problems for Ethiopia in relation to coffee production not anything 
inherently bad about its production as a cash crop for export. The 
amount of land and resources devoted to this crop could not be said to 
have a large impact on the level of food production in Ethiopia. Indeed, 
coffee production is playing a vital role in the country’s development 
by earning valuable foreign currency to purchase essential imports. 

This last point concerning foreign currency earnings from cash crops 
does lead on to the issue of countries’ priorities between development 
and military spending. Many have argued, particularly in relation to 
Ethiopia, that foreign currency earnings are used primarily for buying 
weapons from overseas rather than products necessary for the country’s 
development. Ethiopia certainly does spend a large amount on arms and 
has the largest army in Africa apart from South Africa and Egypt, 
although it also has the largest population of any country in Africa 
aside from Nigeria and Egypt. The arms bill does not constitute by any 
means the majority of its imports but is unquestionably a drain on the 
country’s resources which it can ill afford. However any country is 
entitled to be able to defend itself and one could only justifiably 
criticise the Ethiopian Government if its arms expenditure was in excess 
of that necessary for its defence. 

The Government states that its military expenditure is purely to 
meet its defence needs and it probably does so with a great deal more 
justification than many other countries that have made similar claims. 
Ethiopia is quite literally surrounded by hostile countries. Two of the 
countries, the Sudan and Somalia, give active support and shelter to 
anti-government forces who are fighting Ethiopia. These countries are 
themselves backed by major foreign powers, most notably the USA. 
The Somalis less than a decade ago launched a full-scale invasion of 
eastern Ethiopia (the Ogaden region), an invasion that took a whole 
year to repulse and inflicted massive damage on Ethiopia. The USA has 
led the movement of Western governments to isolate and undermine the 
Ethiopian Government ever since the Revolution of 1974. The Imperial 
regime, which was toppled by the Revolution, had been a keen ally of 
the West and had allowed the USA a massive military base in the 
country plus unrestricted use of other military facilities. This helps to 
explain the hostility of many Western government to the revolutionary 
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Government in Ethiopia which has manifested itself in military aid to 
anti-government forces there and to hostile neighbouring countries, as 
well as political and economic isolation. Edmund Keller of the 
University of California, has described the policies of the US govern¬ 
ment towards Ethiopia since the Revolution, as one of “encirclement”. 15 
Such a description is difficult to dispute since all of Ethiopia’s 
immediate neighbours and several other countries in the region too, are 
allies of the USA, receive military supplies from them and indeed even 
hold joint manoeuvres with US troops. The Sudan, Kenya, Somalia, 
Egypt and Oman all fall in this category of US allies hostile to Ethiopia. 

Ethiopia faces a military threat from hostile neighbours and foreign- 
backed anti-government insurgents and, behind both of these, the most 
powerful military nation in the world the USA equally hostile to it. 
Ethiopia’s military forces are deployed against these very real military 
threats. They are not for aggressive adventures into foreign countries 
nor for the repression of its own population. Some might argue that the 
confrontations with the anti-government forces in Tigray and Eritrea are 
examples of the Government’s military forces being used for political 
repression. Without disputing that there are political dimensions to 
these conflicts the Ethiopian army is in fact deployed against the 
military threat posed by these forces which results from the foreign 
arms they receive and the military bases they are allowed to use in 
neighbouring Sudan rather than any level of internal political support 
(whether or not such support actually exists). 

The Ethiopian Government may not be what many people in the 
West would regard as ideal, some may object to particular policies more 
than others, and some may feel unhappy about the unquestionably 
political aspect to its policies in terms of its commitment to socialism. 
Nonetheless it is difficult to sustain an argument, even on purely 
economic terms, that these policies have been responsible for the low 
level of agricultural production and, more particularly, the recent 
famine. All policies have many consequences, often unintended, that 
flow from them and many, in practice, do not, especially in their initial 
stages, produce the results that might have been assumed in principle. 
While the Government’s policies since the 1974 Revolution are not 
above criticism there can be no doubt that the authorities have done 
more to promote agricultural production and development than any 
previous regime in the country’s history. Whatever the particular 
failings that have been experienced none of the major policies being 
pursued can be seen as inherent obstacles to the growth of food 
production and indeed they should encourage it. What a stark contrast 
to the record of thousands of years of rule by the Imperial regime! 
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In comparison to other African countries Ethiopia’s record in 
agricultural production is good given that one takes into consideration 
the particular problems it has faced in terms of environmental 
conditions and military conflict. In the four years up to 1983, when the 
severe drought conditions started to have a major impact, agricultural 
production had grown by an average of 2.5% per annum. 16 Although it 
should be added that this rate of increase was only just about keeping 
pace with the growth in population. 

Lloyd Timberlake, in his book on the crisis in Africa, says: 

“ Africa’s hope lies in the wellbeing of its farmers. Its farmers 
would be better off if world commodity prices were higher, if oil 
prices were much cheaper, if interest rates were lower, if there were 
a New Economic Order (assuming it were a fairer one than the 
present). But, in the meantime, perhaps the best the farmers can 
hope for is to be a little less vulnerable to drought, to be able to 
produce a little more food and to be a little healthier. And their best 
hope for this lies in the spread across the continent of farmer-based 
rural development efforts, locally led, sustainable and spreadable. ” 17 

Ethiopia probably shows more signs of just this sort of development 
than any other country in Africa, with its environmental protection and 
improvement measures, its development of health care and education, 
its peasants’ associations, and rural co-operatives and villagisations, and 
the many other aspects of a development strategy aimed at improving 
the lives of the peasants of Ethiopia-the overwhelming majority of its 
population. 
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Chapter Eight 

Politics, aid and “simple humanity” 

It is the massive international involvement in efforts to combat the 
famine in Ethiopia which makes the issue of the resettlement 
programme of such significance to countries around the world. The 
response to the famine in Western countries has indicated great public 
concern that aid should reach those in need in Ethiopia and Western 
governments too have given committments to provide assistance. This, 
therefore, leads on to the question of whether Western aid should go 
to the resettlement programme. Certainly, as yet, the aid from the 
West to the programme has been virtually nil, although several govern¬ 
ments and many aid agencies are actively considering the question of 
assistance. An EEC delegation visited Ethiopia in March 1986 to discuss 
possible aid to the programme 1 and, more than twelve months earlier, 
the UN specifically called for aid for the resettlement in its appeal for 
international assistance to Ethiopia. 2 There is still no shortage of 
opposition to aiding the resettlement programme despite the fact that 
opinion among those aid workers actually operating in Ethiopia is 
generally in favour of such aid. British diplomats have consistently 
expressed their strong opposition to any EEC money going to assist the 
programme, 3 and the US administration has, reportedly, been putting 
pressure on the UN General Secretary to take a more hostile attitude to 
resettlement. 4 

Is it genuine humanitarian concerns for the starving of Ethiopia that 
is the motivation behind opposition to international assistance for 
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resettlement? Or is it a politically-motivated stand by those who oppose 
the Ethiopian regime? How far in fact is the issue of international aid 
free from the influence of political considerations? Are even the non¬ 
governmental organisations, such as Oxfam, immune from political 
influences? These questions concerning the politics of international aid 
are crucial to a proper understanding of the attitudes and policies taken 
towards resettlement by the West. 

The influence of political considerations on international aid 
decisions is certainly not unique to the question of resettlement. Those 
involved are, however, usually most unwilling to admit to the fact. The 
US government for instance claims its motto for international aid is “a 
hungry child knows no politics” and the US State Department stated 
in April 1985 that: 

“The United States has not allowed political differences with any 
government to weaken its determination to have assistance reach 
those in need. ” 5 

Noble sentiments indeed but they unfortunately bear little relation 
to the truth either for the USA or indeed some other governments. 

In the case of Ethiopia there can be few countries more in need of 
assistance, given the appalling poverty, under-development, famines and 
war that the country has faced, particularly over the last decade. Yet all 
long-term assistance from the USA has been banned since the 
Revolution-as indeed has such assistance from Britain. The political 
developments in Ethiopia following the Revolution, which included 
the nationalisation of US businesses in the country and the refusal to 
meet certain of the military loans taken by the previous Imperial 
regime, exclude the country from eligibility for economic assistance 
from the US (under particular amendments to the Foreign Assistance 
Act). It should be noted that this has lately been resolved with the 
Ethiopian Government agreeing to pay compensation for the 
nationalised businesses, the first instalments of which have already been 
paid. 

The legal restrictions on aid from the USA do not apply to its 
“Title II” programme aid, which is largely emergency rather than 
development assistance. The level of Title II food aid however declined 
from 43,000 tonnes in 1980 to 24,000 tonnes in 1981 and down to 
6,000 tonnes in 1982 in spite of the fact that the number of famine 
victims in Ethiopia was actually increasing from year to year over this 
period. 6 An official US government report into their relief aid to 
Ethiopia up to 1985 admitted that it was the political differences the 
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US government had with the Government of Ethiopia that had delayed 
aid, even though the US was well aware of the seriousness of the food 
shortages. 7 Indeed, it was probably the mass concern for the victims of 
the famine in Ethiopia among the US public rather than any change 
within the US government that prompted decisive action in 1985. 

Policies on aid to poor countries are often more to do with the 
political, economic and strategic considerations of the donor country 
than the actual needs of the developing nations. Economically, aid 
policies are often simply devices to dump surpluses without the 
problems of the affect on prices of trying to dispose of such surpluses 
in the developed world. This sort of aid can also help open markets to 
Western producers as can high technology development aid. Politically, 
aid has often been used to support political friends in the developing 
world and sometimes to back up specific policies. In his book “The 
Political Economy Of Food Aid”, the American writer John Cathie 
illustrates how US government food aid supported its policies in Asia 
and the Middle East. In the early 1970s, for instance, South Vietnam 
and South Korea were the largest recipients of US food aid and, as 
John Cathie notes: 

“Title I donations were sold on the open market in Vietnam and 
the proceeds were used for military procurements. The twilight of 
the South-East Asia debacle was funded by food aid. ” 8 

In the case of the Middle East not only does Israel receive huge 
economic assistance as part of the US government’s support for the 
regime there but also Arab countries supporting US policy have been 
rewarded by US aid. As John Cathie notes, “US food aid flooded into 
Egypt to underwrite the Israel accord.” 9 The fact that the Egyptian 
accord with Israel was a central part of the US policy in the region was 
the determinant factor in the level of food aid rather than the level of 
need among the hungry people of the region. 

The current US administration’s policies of aid to African nations 
reflect similar political and economic considerations with the latest 
scheme, the Economic Policy Initiative for Africa, involving 500 million 
dollars of aid over five years, restricted to nations with economic 
policies acceptable to the US. 10 J Shepard, who wrote an award¬ 
winning book on the 1973-4 Ethiopian famine, makes the very valid 
point that: 

“Economic policy that is acceptable to American Republicans 
may not be acceptable to Africans. ” 11 
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The USA is not alone in its attitude that decisions on foreign aid 
should be made primarily in the light of its own interests rather than 
those of the country receiving the aid. Our own minister responsible for 
overseas aid, Timothy Raison, told the House of Commons in June 
1985: 

"it is right we should look to British interests, and it is right that 
the bulk of bilateral aid should be tied. ” 12 

After a visit to Ethiopia in 1984 the same minister had been reported 
as saying: 

“Britain has no plans to offer long-term development aid to 
Ethiopia because of the political character of the regime there. ” 13 

The international agencies, such as the UN and the World Bank, have 
political pressures on their policies too, most particularly from those 
countries which fund the agencies’ activities. 

It is worth a brief comment on aid to Ethiopia from the Soviet 
Union. Their aid policy has been criticised in the West as involving 
little, if any, non-military aid in the past, while recent emergency aid is 
said to have only begun after the immense Western response had 
“shamed” the Soviet Government into action. In fact the Soviet Union 
has been involved in long-term development projects in Ethiopia for 
many years, including providing education and training for many 
Ethiopian students, conducting mineral prospecting on behalf of the 
Ethiopian Government, involvement in a large hydro-electric and 
agricultural development project in Bale and Ulubabor, plus important 
trade links. In the latest famine disaster the Soviet Union responded 
earlier than most Western nations, pledging 10,000 tonnes of 
emergency food aid after the RRC’s international appeal for assistance 
in March 1984. Neither the British nor US governments sent any 
additional aid following the March appeal by the RRC. 14 

The bulk of Soviet aid for the famine disaster was in the form of 
transport: aircraft plus 300 trucks for the transport of relief supplies 
and the movement of resettlers. Other emergency aid included Soviet 
water-drilling equipment for projects within the drought regions and a 
Soviet field hospital that was dispatched to the resettlement areas to 
provide assistance there. 15 While the level of food aid from the Soviet 
Union was certainly much less than that from many Western countries, 
the Soviet Union does not have massive surpluses of grain like the USA, 
Canada and the EEC. The aid that the Soviet Union did send was no 
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less valuable to the relief, rehabilitation and resettlement efforts than 
the Western food supplies, since transport and medical supplies were 
vital elements in combatting the suffering caused by the famine. 

Non-governmental organisations (NGOs) that are involved in relief 
and development work in the developing countries, such as Oxfam and 
War On Want, are not immune from political influences. Many of the 
large NGOs have close relations with their own governments. The US 
agency World Vision, which is probably the largest single NGO in the 
world and is certainly the largest in Ethiopia, is for instance used as a 
channel for the distribution of aid from the US government. While the 
position of being able to distribute massive amounts of food aid from 
the US government makes World Vision a large and important 
organisation, it also makes it pay careful attention to the attitude of the 
US government. In Britain too, the government makes donations to 
private aid agencies. The amount of such donations has actually 
doubled under the present Conservative Government even though its 
total overseas aid in real terms has fallen. 16 Official government 
recognition of certain NGOs as well as material donations can be 
important for the organisations involved. A close relationship between 
an NGO and the government, while bringing benefits to the NGO, also 
means that the organisation must take careful account of the govern¬ 
ment view on issues with which it becomes involved if it does not wish 
to jeopardise this valuable relationship. The ITV reporter Peter Gill 
notes the impact of Oxfam’s relationship with the British Government 
in the case of a grant towards a shipment of food aid to Ethiopia in 
1984: 


“there was a debate within the organisation as to whether to 
publicise the grant and the reasons for it. Some argued that this 
would upset the agency's relations with the Government... On this 
occasion dangerous chumminess with the Government was averted, 
the Oxfam shipment was publicised, and the Overseas Development 
Administration was duly upset. ” 17 

There are other political influences on NGOs apart from that of 
government. The leadership of many NGOs have a clearly 
distinguishable standpoint, whether political or religious. While in the 
larger NGOs it is generally the government position that is most 
influential, in smaller NGOs there are a more diverse range of political 
positions, although these are sometimes more overt than those of larger 
organisations. Medicins Sans Frontieres-France (MSF-F) is a prime 
example of a small but highly political NGO. The leading members of 
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MSF-F are in fact also the leading members of a political organisation 
called Liberte Sans Frontieres. MSF-F involves itself in very political 
actions such as aiding the anti-government forces in both Afghanistan 
and Ethiopia and engaging in overt propaganda campaigns. Although 
MSF-F was giving aid to the anti-government forces of the TPLF and 
EPLF, the Ethiopian Government initially allowed the organisation to 
work legally inside Ethiopia in the famine areas. However the 
organisation launched a vicious propaganda campaign against the 
resettlement programme and the Ethiopian Government in general. 
While MSF-F sent 10 medical personnel to Ethiopia they sent twice 
that number of “administrators” to provide propaganda material to 
send back to the organisation’s leadership in Paris. 18 These figures 
might suggest that a political campaign against the Ethiopian Govern¬ 
ment had a rather higher priority for the leadership of MSF-F than 
practical aid to the famine victims. After a whole series of outrageous 
and unsubstantiated accusations against the Ethiopian Government, 
MSF-F was expelled from the country in December 1985. 

Both relief aid and development assistance can and have been used 
for political purposes by governments, international agencies and 
NGOs. In Central America at the present time the US government 
assistance to the contra forces, who are fighting the Nicaraguan govern¬ 
ment, goes under the title of “humanitarian aid” to refugee camps in 
Honduras. Development aid is often used by the US government as a 
means of propping up right-wing dictatorships favourable to them. 
During 1979 and the early 1980s the massive Western relief operation 
by governments, international agencies and NGOs along the Thai side of 
the border between Thailand and Kampuchea was central to the 
military campaign being waged by various anti-government forces 
against the Government of Kampuchea and their Vietnamese allies. 19 
This case is particularly abhorent since much of the aid went to the 
main anti-government force, the Khmer Rouge. Whilst in power in 
Kampuchea this political group had been one of the most genocidal 
regimes in modem times, bringing about the deaths of perhaps a quarter 
of the country’s entire population. 

In the case of Ethiopia not only do certain Western governments give 
aid to anti-government forces fighting the Ethiopian Government, by 
way of supplies to refugee camps in the Sudan and Somalia, but so too 
do several NGOs, including MSF-F and War On Want. It is the USA, in 
particular, whose supplies of aid to camps in the countries bordering 
Ethiopia help sustain anti-government forces there. Graham Hancock 
comments: 
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“Covert Western support for the EPLF and TPLF largely via the 
Sudan—has prolonged these conflicts and has contributed to the 
destabilisation of the whole region. This support is hypocritical in 
the extreme. No Western government is prepared to tolerate 
domestic insurrection ... or to support guerilla movements that 
threaten pro-Western Third World regimes ...” 20 

Also, as in Central America, development aid is used by the USA to 
strengthen hostile neighbouring countries bordering on Ethiopia, 
principally the Sudan and Somalia. The Sudan has received no less than 
one billion dollars in official aid from the USA under President Reagan 
alone. 21 This figure is more than twice the amount Reagan is currently 
proposing for the whole continent in his five-year economic policy 
initiative, referred to earlier. 

It is worth looking specifically at the perceptions and attitudes 
towards Ethiopia of governments, NGOs and the public since these 
attitudes and perceptions have inevitably influenced decisions on aid to 
that country. As far as political opinion is concerned there is what Peter 
Gill has called an “unholy alliamce” made up from elements of both 
“left” and “right” in Europe, which is fiercely hostile to the Ethiopian 
regime. 22 This unholy alliance is not some sort of sinister conspiracy 
against Ethiopia but rather it is a collection of diverse political elements 
which, for their own reasons, are hostile to the regime. The hostility in 
turn affects perceptions of policies and actions within Ethiopia. The 
reasons for the hostility vary. On the “left” there are those who are 
attracted by the radical rhetoric of the TPLF and EPLF and distrust the 
revolutionary government for its military origins and the bloody 
internal conflicts that followed its accession to power. There are also 
some on the “left” who, like those on the “right”, dislike the close links 
the Ethiopian Government has with the Soviet Union. The “right” 
dislikes the revolutionary character of the regime, particularly since it 
came to power as the result of the overthrow of a regime friendly to the 
West’s strategic and economic interests. Government and right-wing 
opinion in the USA has a similarly hostile attitude to the Ethiopian 
regime as this unholy alliance in Europe. 

This strange combination, which brings together elements of the 
“left” in Europe with the “right” in the USA, is well illustrated in the 
case of two individuals who have spoken in much the same terms, 
describing the Ethiopian Government as a genocidal regime. One is 
George Galloway, head of the “radical” charity War On Want and a 
prospective Labour Party parliamentary candidate, the other is the 
right-wing US Congress man Toby Roth who, during a visit to Europe 
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in early 1986, put across the US government’s hostility to the 
Ethiopian regime and in particular its resettlement programme. Hostile 
perceptions of the regime contained in this range of political opinions is 
reflected in the media. The media images of Ethiopia in turn affect 
perceptions in the general public. The NGOs are influenced by the 
political pressures on them, whether from government or other political 
forces, and by wider public and media attitudes. 

The perceptions of Ethiopia today are largely negative ones of a poor 
under-developed nation where a brutal military dictatorship is fighting a 
violent civil war against separatist forces and popular unrest across most 
of the country. It is often seen as a place where the local people and 
their government have done little or nothing about the famine and it is 
only the West that has stepped in to save lives. The Ethiopian 
authorities are often seen as obstacles to the West’s relief efforts and 
the resettlement programme itself as nothing to do with famine relief at 
all. These sort of perceptions, however widely they might be held in the 
West reflect existing attitudes, prejudices and interests in relation to 
Ethiopia rather than the reality of what is happening within the 
country. They are fundamentally wrong. Peter Gill, author of “A Year 
In The Death Of Africa”, says: 

“In reality, many of the public perceptions formed about Ethiopia 
in the aftermath of the famine emergency owed more to Western 
prejudices than to what was happening on the ground. Double 
standards seemed to dictate official attitudes, particularly in the 
United States where endemic corruption was tolerated in the Sudan 
and relatively minor irregularities pounced upon and magnified in 
Ethiopia. ” 23 

Time after time allegations about the improper behaviour of the 
Ethiopian authorities were given widespread publicity in the West 
although they were invariably proved to be false. In order to explain 
why such credence and publicity was given to such allegations while, 
as Peter Gill noted, the very real abuses of international aid in the 
Sudan, were largely ignored one has to look at the politics involved.The 
first point to note in the comparison is that the Sudan is an ally of the 
West while Ethiopia is undoubtedly perceived as being “on the other 
side”, with its government avowedly Marxist-Leninist and a friend of 
the Soviet Union. The political opponents of the regime in Ethiopia are 
not averse to using the issue of famine and international relief to “score 
points” in their propaganda war, particularly in connection with the 
struggles of anti-government forces such as the TPLF who have the 
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backing of the West. Marcus Thompson, working with Oxfam in 
Ethiopia, has said: 

“you have to remember that there is a political conflict in 
Ethiopia so, obviously each side has a propaganda operation against 
the other, and obviously each side will be putting out propaganda 
stories about how bad the others are and how they abuse things and 
misuse things. ” 24 

One might add however that there is a significant difference between 
the sort of propaganda that involves publicising real activities, which is 
largely the case for the Ethiopian authorities, and the gross distortion 
or outright lies, that have often been the basis of propaganda in the 
West. The propaganda war by the USA against Ethiopia bears 
similarities to that which it is conducting against Nicaragua. There was 
in fact a policy of resettlement in Nicaragua in 1982 (involving the 
Miskito Indians) which was subjected to many of the same sort of 
allegations that are now being made against the Ethiopian resettlement 
programme. The notably more sympathetic attitudes, in Europe at 
least, towards the Nicaraguan Revolution in comparison to the 
Ethiopian Revolution however meant that many of these allegations 
received much less credence than some of those made against the 
Ethiopian programme. 

The views of Ethiopia’s resettlement programme in the West need to 
be seen against the background of the explicit political propaganda 
campaign against the regime there and the existing perceptions and 
attitudes to Ethiopia that have developed, particularly since the 
Revolution. Michael Simmons, writing in the Guardian newspaper on 
the issue of resettlement, complains that: 

“Helpers and critics confront each other on the world stage and 
too few try to focus on the persistent issue of death by starvation, 
rather than the internal politics of a country they barely know. ” 25 

It is certainly true that the question of whether resettlement is 
actually helping or hindering the struggle against starvation is very often 
ignored in the debates on the issue in the West in favour of arguments 
over politics. However this being said the alleged political motivation 
for resettlement and the political influences on decisions about inter¬ 
national aid are very real issues that have to be dealt with when 
discussing resettlement in Ethiopia. 

Hostile attitudes in the West come largely through a combination of 
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existing prejudices and ignorance about Ethiopia, the political influence 
of anti-Ethiopian government forces, such as the TPLF, among certain 
groups in the West, and the political interests of Western governments. 
The views on resettlement presented to the public in the West have 
been dominated by opinions hostile to the programme. In fact, Bob 
Geldof, in a televised meeting with the Ethiopian leader Mengistu Haile- 
Mariam, stated that the view of resettlement of many people in Britain 
was that it was a policy something akin to the Nazi transportation of 
the Jews. Although it is difficult to imagine a more obscene comparison 
than equating a programme designed to save the lives of millions 
threatened by starvation with a deliberate policy of mass murder, there 
is some truth in the statement’s representation of the view of resettle¬ 
ment in many sections of the Western media. 

An illustration of the political nature of the opposition to resettle¬ 
ment in the case of the USA is the fact that before the Revolution the 
US Agency for International Development (USAID) had themselves 
actually drawn up plans for the resettlement of three million people 
from northern Ethiopia to fertile, unpopulated areas of the south and 
west. However, as Michael Simmons says: 

“That was in the days of Haile Selassie. Now that Ethiopia has an 
avowedly socialist government, the USAID has changed its tune. ” 26 

Today, USAID is one of the fiercest critics of the resettlement 
programme. Peter Gill notes the different positions various governments 
around the world have taken on the issue of resettlement. He says: 

“Where the Americans lead, their close allies followed. Both 
Britain and West Germany were hostile to the programme. ” 27 

It is not just governments whose position on resettlement is 
determined by other factors than the actual nature of the programme 
itself. The following quotation comes from a magazine article written 
by the director of the “radical” charity War On Want and clearly 
illustrates the gap between the general Western view of resettlement and 
the actual reality in Ethiopia. The director, George Galloway, writes: 

“Most ominously, the Dergue lthe Ethiopian Government / are 
now proposing to ‘resettle’ some two and a half million people from 
the ‘infertile’, ie. rebellious, north to the fertile, ie. less troubled, 
southern regions-and they are asking the West to pay for it.” 28 
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Mr Galloway is unable here even to be accurate on the actual number 
of people the Ethiopian Government was proposing to move, this was 
in fact one and half million rather than two and a half million. More 
importantly his description gives a completely false impression of the 
programme, largely by implication rather than explicit statements. It 
implies, for instance, that the north is not really infertile, nor the south 
fertile, nor indeed that resettlement actually involves resettling people. 
Instead, Mr Galloway implies that the programme is simply a matter of 
the transportation of people who support opponents of the Ethiopian 
Government to areas far away from their homes. This is a gross 
distortion of reality. In fact there is no question of disputing the 
poverty of the environment in the north, not only have numerous 
Western agencies, as well as the Ethiopian authorities, said this but it 
has even been admitted by the TPLF themselves. 

Similarly there is no real doubt that the areas that resettlers are 
moving to are fertile with an environment much more conducive to 
agriculture than in many areas of the north. As to the question of 
moving people only from “rebellious” areas, again this is patently not 
the case since most resettlers come from Wollo and Shewa where there 
are no anti-government forces operating. As for the notion that the 
authorities are asking the West to pay for the programme this is again a 
gross distortion and one that seems most strange coming from someone 
in charge of an aid organisation. What the Ethiopian authorities did 
appeal for from the West and indeed the rest of the world was for 
agricultural inputs such as seed and equipment, medical supplies and 
transport. The Ethiopians were not asking for manacles and machine 
guns to use in some enforced transportation of discontented people, 
they were asking for humanitarian assistance in a programme designed 
to help relieve the famine. Perhaps the opposition to sending such 
humanitarian aid was, in part, due to the fact that to do so would help 
validate the truth about the programme, the truth being that it was a 
genuine measure from a concerned government to help combat the 
famine, and not the brutal political scheme of a vicious military 
dictatorship that certain political forces in the West portrayed it to be. 

The fact that the resettlement programme is a proper and necessary 
measure to tackle the problem of famine is already widely accepted by 
those with knowledge of the scheme and who do not have prejudices or 
political interests preventing their acknowledgement of this fact. 
Michael Simmons says in his Guardian article: 

“resettlement this time is seen by UN officials on the spot and by 

most agencies working with them, as a ‘valid and necessary option ” 29 
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Oxfam in the past have given support for the notion of resettlement 
as a counter-measure to famine. 30 In the case of Ethiopia’s programme, 
no doubt due in no small part to the position of the British Govern¬ 
ment on the issue, they have been somewhat circumspect although 
certainly not hostile in their attitude to the programme. Oxfam News 
of Spring 1986 carried a small article on resettlement in Ethiopia and 
set out the position of the Ethiopian Government alongside the hostile 
allegations of MSF-F. The only comment the publication itself made on 
these two very different views was to repeat a statement from the 
Christian Relief and Development Agency (under whose umbrella 
Oxfam operates in Ethiopia) which said that the claims of MSF-F of 
100,000 deaths caused by resettlement could not be proved or 
disproved since people could have died as a result of remaining in the 
famine areas of the the north. The magazine goes on to quote Peter 
Coleridge, the Oxfam co-ordinator for the Horn of Africa, who said of 
the resettlement programme: 

“Oxfam has made—and will continue to make—representations to 
the Ethiopian authorities if we have evidence that the scale or speed 
of resettlement or the methods employed involve coercion or are 
disrupting harvesting or feeding programmes. Based on our 
experience last year we have so far found this approach more 
effective than high profile public denunciations. ” 

While this is hardly the most decisive or positive statement on the 
programme it is perhaps as much as could be expected given the British 
government’s attitude to the issue and the relationship between Oxfam 
and the government. 

Aid workers from the USA in Ethiopia, such as Ralph Wright of the 
American Red Cross and Father Thomas Fitzpatrick of Catholic Relief 
Services, who are not uncritical of the programme, nonetheless are 
strongly in favour of aid being sent to the resettlement sites. 31 They 
clearly recognise resettlement as an important contribution to the 
efforts to combat the famine and find it difficult to see why the US 
government should not be prepared to send assistance to a programme 
that holds out more potential benefit to those threatened by starvation 
than merely food handouts in the famine areas themselves. Lloyd 
Timberlake has not only expressed his backing for resettlement in 
Ethiopia but has also noted the importance of such an approach to 
many other African countries suffering similar problems of 
environmental degradation. He says: 
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"It is in this region lsouth of the Sahelo-Saharan strip across 
Africal that desertification is most intense and most serious , and in 
this zone that overpopulation is most acute. There is an urgent need 
to encourage the movement of people southwards into the wetter 
Sudano-Guinean zone, where the rainfall is higher, intensive 
agriculture is possible and the land is still under populated. In some 
cases this is possible within countries, in other areas it would involve 
trans-boundary movement . . . Ethiopia is perhaps fortunate that it 
has under populated land within its borders. ” 32 

Peter Gill sums up the views of resettlement by many Westerners 
when he says: 

“there is no doubt that resettlement is a perfectly valid option for 
a government confronted in the north with environmental 
degradation and human suffering on a vast scale . . . mass resettle¬ 
ment is one of the very few options left to the Ethiopian authorities. ” 33 

The idea that the resettlement programme is some sort of wicked 
genocidal policy, as some in the West have tried to suggest, is really not 
credible once the facts of the programme are examined. Much more 
than this however, the resettlement programme is in fact an immensly 
valuable and, indeed, critically important contribution to tackling the 
human disaster that Ethiopia faces. Without resettlement there will be 
real genocide in northern Ethiopia, with continuing and ever more 
devastating famines. With resettlement not only is there the prospect of 
real progress for those who have moved but those prospects extend also 
to those people who remain in the north, and indeed for the country as 
a whole. In the resettlement areas people from previously drought- 
prone regions have the chance to become self-sufficient and productive, 
in the drought regions themselves the pressure of population is eased 
making both agricultural production and effective rehabilitation of the 
environment possible. Ethiopia as a whole benefits from people being 
more productive and less of a drain on very limited national resources, 
as well as becoming less dependent on outside aid and, therefore, a 
more independent and self-sufficient nation. 

The decision to withhold Western support from the resettlement 
programme in Ethiopia cannot have been made on humanitarian 
grounds. Not only is the programme clearly benefitting those suffering 
as a result of the famine, but it is possibly the single most beneficial 
policy of all with short and long term rewards affecting those who 
move, those who stay behind, and the country as a whole. Even on 
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political grounds only those with the specific aim of deliberately 
harming Ethiopia and its people could argue rationally for denying aid 
to the resettlement programme. It brings no specific political advantage 
to the Ethiopian Government but it is aiding the country’s development 
which, though this should make it less dependent on Western handouts, 
would actually encourage the development of trade links. Aid to 
resettlement helps to save lives in Ethiopia—it does not make it any 
more socialist than it already is nor could it be said to harm “Western 
interests”. The more pragmatic governments and organisations in the 
West, and those less subservient to US policy, recognise there is no gain 
from the policy of withholding aid, such a policy does not reduce 
Ethiopia’s links with the Soviet Union (if that is the intention), nor 
does it encourage improved links with the West, indeed it does quite the 
reverse. Oxfam, in a paper to the British government on long-term aid 
to Ethiopia, said: 

“If we abdicate our responsibility and turn a cold shoulder then 

such a policy will certainly isolate Ethiopia from the Western world 

and push her more and more firmly into the Soviet camp. ” 34 

The British government was unmoved by the argument, no doubt in 
deference to the US government’s position which is precisely to 
“isolate” Ethiopia, at least until the regime is overthrown or adopts a 
position acceptable to Washington. Australia, Canada and Norway are 
among the few Western governments with the courage and sense to 
express support for the resettlement programme and there are indications 
that perhaps a few people in Europe are prepared to take a more 
pragmatic and humanitarian view and are not allowing themselves to 
be swayed by narrow political interests, prejudices or pressure from 
across the Atlantic. 

Those who would consider themselves on the “left” and who oppose 
resettlement, would do well both to consider the company they are 
keeping in taking this stand and the facts of the programme itself. It is 
the right-wing political forces of Europe and the USA who are seeking 
to undermine the Ethiopian Revolution for their own political, 
economic and strategic interests and who gain from the lack of inter¬ 
national aid being sent to the programme. Opposition is bringing no 
benefit either to those Ethiopians who have resettled or to those who 
have remained in the northern famine areas. Misplaced admiration for 
the TPLF and EPLF within such organisations as War On Want has a 
high price attached to it. Needless human suffering within Ethiopia has 
resulted from the lack of adequate international assistance to the 
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resettlement effort due not only to political considerations by Western 
governments but also to ignorance and prejudice by certain aid 
agencies. 

The resettlement programme in Ethiopia in 1984-5 has certainly not 
been without its problems, it has unquestionably involved harsh and 
difficult conditions for those involved, although probably no more so 
than those endured by those remaining in the northern drought regions. 
The fundamental objection of the West that the programme is primarily 
politically motivated as a means of undermining the TPLF and EPLF 
and conducted through the use of force is demonstrably untrue. Most 
resettlers are not from Tigray and none are from Eritrea and the many 
Western observers in northern Ethiopia would undoubtedly have 
witnessed any mass forced resettlement had it occurred, yet they have 
not done so. There may well have been occasions of improper 
behaviour by members of the Ethiopian authorities in the course of the 
programme and there were probably more than a few mistakes made. 
However the overwhelming evidence is that the programme is designed 
and is operating to combat the famine and bring a better life to those 
affected, and that it has been conducted on a voluntary basis and in an 
humanitarian manner. 

The emergency relief aid sent to Ethiopia from the West has been 
immensly generous and it has made an important contribution to saving 
lives in the famine areas, but such assistance has not tackled the causes 
of famine itself. The situation in the country is that millions are still on 
the brink of starvation and in the future another, possibly even worse, 
famine is probable. While Western governments have made their 
contributions to emergency famine relief most still deny assistance to 
the very programme that can prevent the need for just this sort of 
emergency action. All the internationally-recognised steps that would 
help prevent famine disasters in Ethiopia, that is to say rehabilitation 
and development, resettlement, and food security reserve, have received 
little or no backing from the West. Rehabilitation, resettlement and 
development projects have already been discussed but it is worth a brief 
note on the question of a food security reserve. The FAO has 
recommended that Ethiopia establish such a reserve of some 180,000 
tonnes to meet shortfalls in agricultural production at times of drought. 
Although this scheme became operational in March 1982, by the 
summer of 1985 there had only been two international donations to 
the reserve, one from the World Food Programme and one from the 
Dutch Government, which together amounted to a total of 17,000 
tonnes of grain. 35 It would take less than 0.1% of the grain stocks held 
in the West to provide the full amount needed for the Food Security 
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Reserve in Ethiopia. 

International assistance for these measures could help prevent further 
famine disasters occurring in Ethiopia and could bring real improve¬ 
ments to the lives of people who have suffered appalling hardship from 
poverty and starvation for generations. Resettlement is a particularly 
crucial element in the measures to counter famine in Ethiopia because 
of the severity and extent of the environmental degradation in 
combination with a high population density in many northern areas. 
Relief, rehabilitation and development are all aided by the resettlement 
of people from the famine-prone regions of the north and, indeed, 
many of these measures could hardly even begin unless the population 
pressures are reduced. The UNDP/FAO study of northern Ethiopia in 
1983, stated in very simple terms what would happen if the right action 
was not taken: 

“If a major resettlement and land use improvement programme 
were not implemented within the next decade, increasingly severe 
famines and a further deteriorationofliving standards would follow. ” 36 

The Ethiopian authories are trying to do just what the FAO 
recommended, with both resettlement and land use improvement 
work. But not only are most Western nations denying assistance for 
such programmes but in the case of resettlement a campaign of hostile 
propaganda is being conducted aimed at halting the programme 
altogether. This situation must change. Millions of people in the West 
have already shown that they want to see real assistance reaching those 
in need in Ethiopia. Neither political interests nor ignorance and 
prejudices should be allowed to stand in the way of aid going to one 
of the most valuable of programmes for combatting famine—resettle¬ 
ment. Peter Gill has written that: 

“Whatever else dictated the response of Western nations to the 
many-sided Ethiopian tragedy, it was nut simple humanity. ” 37 

It would be expecting too much to hope that “simple humanity” 
would actually come to dictate the Western response to the Ethiopian 
resettlement programme, but at least a little more humanity and a little 
less hostile politics in the decisions about assistance should be possible. 
More information about the resettlement programme could help to 
overcome the prejudices and ignorance that characterises so many 
Western perceptions of the programme. It might then be possible for 
popular pressure to overcome the “political interests” that oppose aid 
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for resettlement just as such pressure overcame the indifference and 
inaction over the Ethiopian famine as a whole by so many Western 
governments prior to October 1984. The resettlement programme 
deserves assistance from all those concerned for the millions of hungry 
people in Ethiopia and with such assistance there can be no doubt that 
the programme will greatly improve the lives of millions in a nation 
which, although afflicted by many troubles, is already doing so much to 
help itself. 






APPENDIX A 


Summary of settlers 


From 

to Keffa 

to Illubabor to Tedele 

to Wellega 

to Gondar 

to Gojjam 

Totals 

Wollo 

44,334 

72,226 

- 

220,636 

- 

29,820 

367,016 

Shewa 

6,514 

29,322 

6,149 

11,279 

- 

54,977 

108,241 

Gondar 

- 

- 

- 

- 

6,387 

- 

6,387 

Tigray 

21,982 

46,367 

- 

21,367 

- 

- 

89,716 

Gojjam 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

16,425 

16,425 

TOTAL 

72,830 

147,915 

6,149 

253,282 

6,387 

101,222 

587,785 


Origin of Departure: Wollo 62.4%, Shewa 18.4%, Tigray 15.3%, Gonder and Gojjam 3.9%. 

Resettlement locations: Wellega 43.1%, Illubabor 25.2%, Gojjam 17.2%, Kelfa 12.4%, 
Gonder and Tedele 2.1%. 










Summary of households resettled 


From 

to Keffa 

to Illubabor to Tedele 

to Wellega 

to Gondar 

to Gojjam 

Totals 

Wollo 

16,514 

25,509 

69,489 

- 

10,976 

122,488 

Shewa 

2,858 

9,274 2,505 

3,648 

- 

15,374 

33,659 

Gondar 

- 

- 

- 

2,183 

- 

2,183 

Tigray 

7,027 

21,892 

12,472 

- 

- 

41,391 

Gojjam 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3,344 

3,344 


TOTAL 


26,399 


56,675 2,503 


85,609 


2,183 29,694 203,065 
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MOVEMENT OF DROUGHT-AFFECTED PEOPLE 
TO NEW SETTLEMENT SITES (000s) 
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Proposed relief and rehabilitation projects for 1986. 

Taken from the Review of Drought Relief and Rehabilitation activities 
for the period December 1984 to August 1985, and 1986 assistance 
requirements, prepared by the Relief and Rehabilitation Commission, 
Addis Ababa, October 1985. 
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For the first time, this publication sets out the 
concrete work of the Ethiopian Government, 

Party and people in salvaging their denuded and 
hopelessly overfarmed drought regions in the north 
and the massive programme which is giving many 
people a new life in the virgin lands of the south 
and west. 

Here is Ethiopia’s programme not just for 
survival but for the salvation of its environment, the 
greater self-sufficiency of its people, and the overall 
improvement in the quality of life for all its citizens : 
resettlement and rehabilitation. 
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